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My Sincere Thanks 
to the Jazz Critics for voting us 
the Top Big Band’ 


in DOWN BEAT's 3rd Annual Jazz Critics Poll. 
COUNT BASIE 


... and my thanks too for voting me the top 


“new male singer.” 


Joe Williams 


} 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE. | 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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On the Cover 
The dynamic leader on the cover is Les Baxter, who cur- 
rently is high on the record charts with his version of Wake 
the Town and Tell the People. “Don’t cheapen music,” he 
asks, in the story on page 10. 
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The First Chorus 





A good friend of mine died recently, 
I'd like to use this space to talk about 
him. 


His name was John Schenck, and a lot of 
people in Chicago knew him well, because 
for a number of years he promoted Dixie- 
land jazz concerts and sessions in the 
city. Many musicians in the last 10 years 
got work in times that were lean for 
them, because John was always willing to 
risk a buck when it seemed doubtful that 
he would get it back, much less any 
profit. 


He started his jazz activities during 
the war, when he began publishing a 
small, righteously opinionated journal 
called Jazz Session. It didn't last very 
long, but he had a lot of fun putting it 
out and having his say. 


When he reached 21, Schenck inherited a 
chunk of money, most of which was lost on 
a gloriously unsuccessful, flying, cross- 
country tour by the Kid Ory band. John 
later admitted losing some $20,000 on the 
venture, but he never regretted it. He 
had a great time spending it. 


Schenck had only one great love in 
life—Dixieland music and the men who 
played it. His dislike of what he used to 
call "that damned bop" was legion. Yet 
when he arranged a benefit concert for 
Jimmy Yancey's widow after the pianist 
died, and the place was jammed with tra- 
ditionalist musicians and their fans, I 
brought Dizzy Gillespie by. Diz promptly 
played several soaring choruses with 
trumpeter Lee Collins and his group, and 
was happily at home with them. Ever 
after, Schenck would modify his remarks 
something like, "I can't stand any of 
that damn bop—except maybe Dizzy." 


It was very difficult to pick up a tab 
when John was around. A lot of people 
took advantage of it, and he knew it, 
but seldom complained. He received a 
check every month from an estate, and as 
long as it lasted, everyone was invited 
to share in the largesse. When it was 
gone, there was always next month just 
around the corner. 


Yet despite the hail fellow well met 
exterior, John was a lonely man, and an 
insecure one. He wasn't yet 30 when -he 
died in Los Angeles on May 28, and maybe 
a dozen of those years were spent in hard 
drinking and hard living. But it was his 
way out, along with listening to music, 
and it was the life he chose to live. 


Johnny Schenck was a good guy, and 
many people who knew him are going to 
miss him and remember him. And that's why 
this was written. 

-—jack tracy 
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TV Reunites Crosby Ork 
For Joe Sullivan Story’ 


Hollywood—They say you can’t turn back the clock, but for a group of mu- 
sieians from the old Bob Crosby band and persons close to them, it really hap- 
pened for an hour or so on the night of Aug. 4. That was the night on which 
Crosby and eight former Bob Cats were reunited here to portray themselves in a 


televisual retelling of the story of the 
band’s famous pianist, Joe Sullivan, 
and his victory over a two-year bout 
with tuberculosis in the mid-’30s. 

The story, entitled One-Night Stand, 
was written by Crosby and Gil Rodin, 
alto sax and actual leader of the Bob 
Crosby band, a co-op unit. Presented as 
an episode in the CBS-TV Climaz 
series, it was more factual than any- 
thing of this kind to date, and came 
closer to catching an authentic dance 
band atmosphere than any similar at- 
tempt in films, radio, or TV. 

Ex-Bob Cats Bob Haggart and Billy 
Butterfield were flown out from New 
York. Those for whom Hollywood is 
now home were Eddie Miller, Matty 
Matlock, Nappy Lamare, Charlie Tea- 
garden, and Warren Smith. All par- 
ticipated in the drama, and very good 
drama it was. 

The role of Gil Rodin, who did not 
appear, was played by actor Bob 
Sweeney. Drummer Ray Bauduc, on 
tour with Jack Teagarden, was un- 
available; his role was enacted by 
drummer Jack Sperling, who like Mil- 
ler and some of the others, is now a 
regular on Bob Crosby’s afternoon TV 
series. 

Another important real-life character 


who did not appear was Bob Zurke,~ 


who took Sullivan’s place during his 
illness. Zurke died here some years ago 
after a long engagement at Holly- 
wood’s Hangover club. The excellent 
portrayal of the talented but eccentric 
Zurke by actor Donald Buka was one 
of the highlights of the production. The 
piano music for the Sullivan role, well 
acted by John Forsythe, was played by 
Ray Sherman; the pianist for the 








Guy Mitchell On First 


British Commercial TV 


London—A (for Advertising)—Day 
dawns on British television viewers in 
September. The first American name 
performer to appear on British com- 
mercial TV will be Guy Mitchell. 

Mitchell, currently touring Britain, 

will be seen on Sunday Night at the 
London Palladium Sept. 25, co-starring 
with Gracie Fields. A later possibility 
for one of the British commercial chan- 
nels is a Liberace series on film. 
Zurke role was Paul Smith. Scatman 
Crothers was effective in a brief ap- 
pearance as a blues-singer and friend 
of Sullivan. 

Adding to the emotional impact for 
those who were present at the CBS tele- 
vision studios during the actual produc- 
tion was the presence in the monitor’s 
booth of the former Mary Ann Sullivan 
(portrayed by Cloris Leachman). Fol- 
lowing the pianist’s recovery, the Sul- 
livans were divorced. Mary Ann is now 
happily remarried to Stanley Nash, a 
Hollywood businessman. They have 
two children, and Joe’s son, Mike, is 
a college student. Mrs. Nash, deeply 
moved, broke into tears several times 
during the performance. But she joined 
happily in the party presented for her, 
the reunited Bob Cats, and their friends 
after the program. 

Sullivan, hale and hearty since his 
recovery, and highly successful as a 
nightclub soloist, was in San Francisco 
at the time of the telecast. 





—emge 


Matty Matlock, Bob ame eg actor Bob Sweeney, and Eddie Miller in rehearsal. 


Big Musicals 
Are Planned 


By Both Nets 


New York—Fall program schedules 
for both CBS and NBC-TV indicate 
that more musicals will be presented 
during the 1955-’56 season than in pre- 
vious years. 

The Producers Showcase, a Monday 
night NBC presentation, is planning 
four programs with musical themes in- 
cluding a musical version of Our Town 
(Sept. 19); Sadler’s Wells Ballet (Dec. 
12); Peter Pan (Jan. 9), and Music 
for the Millions, an S. Hurok produc- 
tion featuring concert artists (on Jan. 
30). Max Liebman, producer of the 
NBC-TV Saturday night “spectacu- 
lars,” has scheduled a musical adapta- 
tion of Heidi (Oct. 1) and Babes in 
Toyland for Christmas Eve (Dec. 24). 

CBS, now planning a new Saturday 
night series of 90-minute shows for 
this fall, will have two musicals with 
Bing Crosby and one with Mary Mar- 
tin and Noel Coward. There will also 
be a Paul Gregory production of The 
Big Banjo, a revue based on the min- 
strel tradition. 

Both networks are negotiating for 
the services of Irving Berlin. CBS 
would like him to produce a musical 
about soldier shows of the two world 
wars, while NBC is interested in con- 
tracting him for one of their “spectac- 
ulars.” 





Another Jazz Book 


Now In Preparation 


New York—A new addition to the 
jazz library, Jazz Unlimited, is sched- 
uled for fall publication. The book, de- 
scribed as a “photographic essay on 
jazz,” will combine the pictures of Rob- 
ert Parent with text by Al Collins of 
NBC and his wife, Shirley Hoskins Col- 
lins. Producer of the book is Paul 
Werth, currently affiliated with Bethle- 
hem Records. 

Parent is a veteran: (jazz photog- 
rapher, many of whose pictures have 
appeared in Down Beat and the New 
York Times. Publisher of the book, was 
not yet set at presstime. 





Vox Waxes Drum Disc’ 


New York—Vox Records is about te 
release a unique drum disc to be cdlJéa 
Spotlight on Percussion. The record is 
a documentation on percussion instru- 
ments with Kenny Clarke representing 
jazz on one side, and Arnold Goldberg 
illuminating classical percussion on the 
other. The package, which will retail 
for $6.95, was written and produced 
by Vox executive Ward Botsford and 
is narrated by Al Collins. 


Down Beat 
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Mulligan Off On Tour 


New York—Gerry Mulligan opens a tour as leader of a 
new sextet at Cleveland’s Loop lounge Aug. 29, and will 
probably continue on the road until at least the first of 
the year. Currently set in the sextet are Bob Brookmeyer 
and Zoot Sims. Mulligan will record with the sextet under 
his new contract with EmArcy, and also is rehearsing a 
big band session for the label. Featured chairs in the big 
band are held by Brookmeyer, Sims, and flugelhorn player 
Don Joseph. 

Mulligan says he is eager to get the band sessions 
—for which he is writing arrangements—exactly right be- 
fore he records. As a result, he and the sidemen are putting 
in much rehearsal time. 

Mulligan also hopes to go on a six-week European con- 
cert tour later in the winter, and also is interested in a 
tour of the colleges akin to the series Dave Brubeck suc- 
cessfully fulfilled this year. 





Bernstein To Conduct Series 


New York—Leonard Bernstein will become the first full- 
season conductor of the Symphony of the Air when he di- 
rects the orchestra in six subscription concerts in Carnegie 
Hall during the 1955-56 season. The series opens Nov. 9, 
and will be followed by concerts on Dec. 13, Jan. 6, Feb. 3, 
March 7, and April 18. 

During the next 12 months, Bernstein will devote much 
of his time to composing. He is preparing an original Broad- 
way production, a commissioned work to commemorate the 
Boston Symphony orchestra’s 75th anniversary, and he is 
collaborating with Lillian Helkman on an operetta based on 
Voltaire’s Candide. 





Progressive Discs Reactivated 


New York—Progressive Records, a jazz independent, has 
been reactivated under the direction of Joe Maggio, with 
Gus Grant as a&r head. An initial LP features altoist Hal 
Stein and trumpeter Warren Fitzgerald. Also due in Sep- 
tember are LPs featuring George Wallington, George 
Handy, and Billy Byers. Pianist Harvey Leonard will be 
heard in a later Progressive album in a set of his own ar- 
rangements. 

Progressive is also lining up a brace of jazz concerts for 
Oct. 15 at the Mosque theater in Newark at 8:30 p.m. and 
Carnegie Hall in New York for a midnight session. Among 
artists scheduled to appear are George Handy and a large 
band; a Charlie Ventura quartet; Al Cohn and Zoot Sims, 
and other leading jazz names. 





Ayres Again Como Conductor 


New York—Mitch Ayres will be music conductor for 
Perry Como’s new hour-long series of programs on NBC- 
TV, which will begin Sept. 17 from 8 to 9 pm. The 
Como time period means he’ll be competing against the 
Dorsey Brothers’ Stage Show and Jackie Gleason’s The 
Honeymooners on CBS-TV. 

Como already has contracted for the services of one of 
TV’s most expensive writers, Goodman Ace, who was as- 
sociated with Milton Berle last season. 


'l Like Jazz’ Piles Up Sales 


New York—Columbia’s 12” LP I Like Jazz, designed to 
introduce established and potential jazz buyers to the range 
of the Columbia catalogue, has hit an unprecedented sales 
figure of more than 200,000 copies at presstime. Probably a 
key factor ‘in the album’s vigorous success is it low price 
of 98 cents. ‘ 

The set encompasses many jazz styles and contains sides 
that have either never before been released or have been 
unavailable for some time. 
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NEW YORK 


ONSTAGE: The newest project for Jerry Ross and Dick 
Adler will be the score for Stay Away, Joe, a musicalization 
of the novel by Dan Cushman ... Jimmy McHugh and 
Harold Adamson will write the music and lyrics for Strip 
for Action. Gypsy Rose Lee may play the lead . . . The 
Threepenny Opera, as translated by Marc Blitzstein, returns 
to the Theater de Lys Sept. 20, with Lotte Lenya, Kurt 
Weil’s widow, featured in her original role . . . Columbia 
Records has won the original cast recording rights to 
Pygmalion, starring Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews. 


ENTERTAINMENT-IN-THE-ROUND: Frank Dailey’s 
Meadowbrook goes on a six-day-a-week policy Oct. 28, with 
the Dorsey Brothers band going through Jan. 1. . . John- 
nie Ray re-signed for the Latin Quarter next May at a 
sizeable increase over his fee for his last successful stand 
there ... Roy Hamilton is booked all the way until the new 
year. He has three lucrative days at the Michigan State 
Fair in September, and he begins two weeks at Chicago’s 
Blue Note Sept. 14 . . . George Frazier is writing the 
authorized life of Rudy Vallee. 

Cab Calloway began a seven-week tour Aug. 22... Josh 
White begins a European tour Oct. 4 in England. He’ll be 
in Europe three months . . . The Three Riffs are now at the 
Bon Soir . . . 228,000 attended the 29 events of this year’s 
Lewisohn Stadium concerts . . . Boyd Raeburn in the furni- 
ture business in New York. 





JAZZ: New Star trombonist (in the critics’ poll) Jimmy 
Cleveland set for his own session on EmArcy . . . The Eng- 
lish jazz pianist, Dill Jones, will pay an indefinite visit to 
the United States this fall .. . Pee Wee Russell, subbing 
at Condon’s for the vacationing Ed Hall, will go to Boston 
for George Wein in September, and then may play the 
Hangover in San Francisco . . . Savoy will soon reissue 
Dizzy Gillespie’s old Musicraft sides, as well as some of 
Erroll Garners, an album of previously-unreleased sides by 
Howard McGhee and Milt Jackson, and a set of tapes by 
Coleman Hawkins that they recently purchased . . . Marian 
McPartland returns to the Hickory House Sept. 20 with 
bassist Bill Crow and critics poll winner Joe Morello . 
The Count Basie band recorded eight more new sides, in- 
cluding four with Joe Williams . . . Atlantic will issue LPs 
by George Wein and Lee Konitz sometime in September, 
with a Lennie Tristano set expected later in the year... 
Don Elliott’s crew will hit the road again in late September. 

Sticks Evans now drumming with Red Allen’s band at 
the Metropole . . . Birdland bill for the first two weeks of 
September combines Al Hibbler, Dizzy Gillespie, the Gil | 
Melle quartet, and Candido. Count Basie and the Bonnemere 
unit are there from Sept. 22 to Oct. 5, and Dinah Washing- 
ton is due from Oct. 13 to 26... Miles Davis at the Blue 
Note in Philadelphia Sept. 5 to 10, followed by the Modern 
Jazz Quartet . . . Dave Brubeck, Max Roach and Clifford 
Brown, and the Australian Jazz Quartet at Basin Street 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 4. 


RECORDS, RADIO, TV: Doris Day will do four interim 
sides for Columbia while her manager, Marty Meleher, de- 
cides whether to renew the regular contract . . . Columbia 
signed Jerry Vale for another year. His new album on the 
label is called Girl Meets Boy, and co-features Peggy King 
and Felicia Sanders, with Perey Faith in charge of the or- 
chestra . . . Fraternity Records, with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, has signed Dick Neel, Dan Belloc’s orchestra, Cathy 
Carr, the Four Andersons, Bob Connelly, Vic Bellamy, 
Margue Meinert, and former Kenton singer Jerri Winters 
. .- Dick Linke left Capitol for Columbia. Dick was national 


‘promotion manager at Capitol, and is now national sales 


manager for pop and EPs at Columbia .. . Frank Sinatra 

about to sign a long term NBC-TV pact at presstime. He’ll 

star Sept. 19 in a musical version of Our Town, with Eva 

Marie Saint . . . NBC-TV will make a musical of Abel 
(Turn to Page 30) 







































Jo Ann Miller; Cloister Inn, Chicago 

A former band vocalist with Tommy 
Dorsey and Blue Barron, and later 
schooled in musical comedy chiefly with 
stock companies, Jo Ann Miller has 
been operating as a cabaret single only 
since last December. Fresh from a 
swing around the Miami circuit, she’s 
making her Chicago debut at this jazz 
dugout wholly on the recommendation 
of the wintertime Miamists—and the 
word-of-mouth is all deserved. The gal 
is on the threshold of arriving. 

On the plus side, she has a clear, 
clean voice which she uses intelligent- 
ly and with taste. The sound is her 
own, and her pixie attractiveness is a 
bonus. Though she isn’t a jazz singer 
in the strict sense, this does not gain- 
say a fair sense of the jazz phrase; ra- 
ther, she’s of the intime school that’s 
better suited to the chichi boites. Yet 
these are kindred idioms, and so Jo 
Ann isn’t entirely misbilled in the 
Cloister’s summer jazz festival. 

What she must work toward mainly 
is a more distinctive repertoire, prefer- 
ably one with a few home-grown num- 
bers. At present she’s doing the stand- 
ard run of Rodgers & Hart and the 
better evergreens from musical shows. 
So is nearly everyone else, to be sure, 
but a more individual run of songs 
could help her break into prominence. 
She knows what to do with material 
when she has it. 

Time doubtless will take care of this 
and probably will add something be- 
sides in polish. From this view, she’s 
still one of the brightest prospects. 


about. 
—les 


George Wallington Trio and Quartet; 
Bohemia, NYC 


Some of the more fetching sounds 
presently wafting out into Sheridan 
square from this rapidly maturing new 
nest of jazz are the work of a trio as- 
sembled by George Wallington, who re- 
cently took over as musical chargé 
d'affaires at the spot. 

Wallington, who was the first bop 
pianist ever heard by many of us, has 
too long been taken for granted. 
Equipped as he is here with a good 
piano, he coaxes some of the most in- 
cisive and creative of modern single- 
line sounds from a keyboard. 

Playing original compositions, he 
usually has the first and last chorus 


carefully worked out so that drummer 
Art Taylor, a swingingly discreet per- 
former, is finely integrated into the 
group. 

George’s demeanor remains as per- 
sonal as ever. Generally his closed eyes 
and hunched shoulders give the im- 
pression that he is telling himself: 
“Man, I’ve got to make it through this 
chorus.” Seldom has anyone ever looked 
so tense while sounding so relaxed. 

The real surprise of the trio, one 
who has been perking ears hereabouts, 
is bassist Paul Chambers, 20. Former 
student of a symphony bassist in De- 
troit, he is the most phenomenal bass 
soloist to come along in a decade. His 
bowed solos are as accurate, inspired, 
and breathtaking as his pizzicato cho- 
ruses. He’s a cinch to be in the running 
for the New Star victory in next year’s 
critics’ poll. 

Halfway through the set the trio 
becomes a quartet with the addition of 
an alto player named Jackie McLean. 
Possibly his ability to play with feel- 
ing bears an inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of notes he plays; he certainly 
played very fast. On weekends, the 
group also backs up a visiting cool fire- 
man such as Zoot Sims. 

All the Wallington combo needs is 
more night club and LP exposure and 
fewer sidemen. As a trio, it’s the end. 
—leonard feather 


Art Mooney, Somethin’ Smith, Eydie 
Gorme; Chicago Theater, Chicago 


Another triple-decker record show, 
assembled while a couple of the names 
are still hot, turns out heavy on head- 
line values but pathetically light on 
showmanship. Worse yet, the acts spend 
nearly as much time pitching for sales 
as they do performing, and there’s no 
reason why paying customers should 
have to put up with commercials. There 
ought to be a law. 

Obviously graduates from the cocktail 
circuit, Somethin’ Smith and His Red- 
heads are headliners only on the 
strength of their Epic version of Sin 
to Tell a Lie; and this number, of 
course, provides their biggest moment 
on stage. The rest of their work, in- 
cluding their comedy tidbits, is slick 
enough but devoid of big league impact. 
Smith is a fine banjeist, and the group 
has good possibilities but, as often hap- 
pens, their record success has pushed 
them far ahead of themselves. 

Eydie Gorme, in her turn, is pert 
and spunky, yet she somehow fails to 
project that cute-kid aspect she’s known 





JATP Tour Kicks Off Sept. 16 


New York — Norman Granz’s 15th annual Jazz at the Philharmonic Tour 
opens Sept. 16 in Hartford with stops at New York (17) and Boston (18) leading 
to the full cross-country jaunt. Last date is in San Diego on Oct. 31. 

Personnel will include the Gene Krupa quartet (with Eddie Shu, Whitey 
Mitchell, Bobby Scott); the Oscar Peterson trio (with Ray Brown, Herb Ellis) ; 
Dizzy Gillespie; Roy Eldridge, Flip Phillips, Buddy DeFranco; Buddy Rich, and 
Ella Fitzgerald. Ella will be accompanied by Don Abney and Ray Brown. 

A second tenor had not yet been decided on as of this writing. JATP’s annual 
European tour will probably take place in February, 1956. 








for on Steve Allen’s television strip. 
Her song assortment comes off with di- 
lute sincerity, a lengthy and feeble 
joke falls on its face, and she doesn’t 
even have a record hit to redeem her. 
This isn’t the whole story, though. The 
gal has the moxie and all the makings, 
including the voice, which is no small 
matter. In the main, she needs better 
planning for a more tasteful in-person 
act. 

Art Mooney’s band is presented with 
all the polish of a rehearsal, and not 
even a dress rehearsal, at that. On rec- 
ord it is fun-loving music; onstage 
there is no briskness of movement, no 
show of enjoyment. Shown to good ad- 
vantage are guitarist Jerry Romano, 
in his comedy moments, and Nappy La- 
mare, who plays a sizzling banjo. But 
Mooney’s vocal quartet seems to need 
vitamins, and Mooney himself needs 
some lessons in diction when he emcees. 
—les 


Dorothy Collins, the Miami Beach 
Combers; Chez Paree, Chicago 


Although Miss Collins appeared in 
Chicago recently, working a theater, 
Dave Halper decided to go with her 
in this nitery, and it appears that the 
choice was a good one. 

She has an excellent voice and some 
really good arrangements, and while 
her All-American Girl type casting is 
not exactly the best night club lure, 
the performance is one bound to please. 

The singer did nine or 10 numbers 
at her opening performance, including 
a medley of top tunes she handled in 
her Hit Parade television show, and 
came off strong. 

There is a lack of stage presence 
which is obvious, but the result is good 
rather than bad because of the “char- 
acter” which Miss Collins has developed 
over a period of years on her TV stints, 
and the customers obviously do not ex- 
pect the usual sexy singer. 

In support are a group called the 
Miami Beach Combers, who spend most 
of a pretty dull half-hour trying to 
copy the Vagabonds, and wind up no- 
where. The group features a guitar, ac- 
cordion, clarinet and bass, with a drum 
thrown in every once in awhile. It might 
have been a great deal better if they 
had tried to develop an act of their 
own. This way they can only come off 
a very poor second best. 

The show rounds out with the Ador- 
ables and Brian Farnon and his orches- 
tra, who did an excellent job of backing 
for Miss Collins. 

—weiser 





Am-Par Sets Deal 
For Mickey Mouse 


New York—Am-Par Records has 
closed a deal with Walt Disney and Si- 
mon & Schuster which gives the new 
label the rights to manufacture and 
distribute a subsidiary children’s label, 
The Official Mickey Mouse Record. The 
production of the records will be 
handled by Simon & Schuster. 


Down Beat 
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By Leonard Feather 


BOBBY BROOKMEYER’S story 
might be called a tale of three cities. 
In his short career—he is 25—he has 
learned a great deal about life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of music as a resident 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, and 
New York. During much of this time 
he has pursued a dual career as pi- 
anist and trombonist. 

Kansas City was perhaps the least 
eventful of the three metropolitan seg- 
ments. Aside from studying clarinet, 
gigging locally and developing his pi- 
ano technique at the Kansas City Con- 
servatory, he did nothing of any conse- 
quence until, at the age of 20, he left 
home with Orrin Tucker’s band. 

“COUNT BASIE was my only influ- 
ence,” he says. “Not Basie as a pianist, 
but the general feel, the spark gener- 
ated by the orchestra. There was no 
particular trombone influence. I didn’t 
get my first good horn until 1948. That 
was the year Gerry Mulligan and Kai 
Winding came to town with a combo; 
Kai was very kind, very encouraging. 

“As for arranging, I never studied. 
When I started, I was more or less a 
dance band arranger—used to listen to 
Les Brown’s records to get ideas for 
pretty ballad arrangements. 

“TI liked the things George Handy had 
done for Boyd Raeburn; but I really 
wasn’t a jazz musician and had very 
little contact with people who played 
jazz. I just wanted to be a composer 
and teacher and let it go at that.” 

In Chicago with Tucker, Bob broad- 
ened his jazz horizon by jamming with 
Lou Levy and Tiny Kahn. He worked 
briefly with Tex Beneke before enter- 


Roost Retains 
Former Perch 


New York—The pact whereby Mor- 
ris Levy of Birdland was to have pur- 
chased 50 percent of Roost Records has 
fallen through. Roost will continue un- 
der the direction of Jack Hooke and 
Teddy Reig. The independent’s newest 
project is a 12” LP under the leader- 
ship of pianist-composer Tony Aless. 
The date is devoted to Aless’ Long Is- 
lamd Suite, a work made up of eight 
compositions, each named after a dif- 
ferent town in Long Island. 

Personnel for the Aless session in- 
cluded Dave Schildkraut, alto; Pete 
Mondello, baritone; Seldon Powell, ten- 
or; Nick Travis, trumpet; Arnold Fish- 
kind, bass; Billy Bauer, guitar, and 
Don Lamond, drums. Kai Winding and 
J. J. Johnson alternated on trombone. 

Also due from Roost in early Septem- 
ber is a new 12” Johnny Smith LP on 
which the guitarist is backed by Jerry 
Segal, drums; Bob Panecoast, piano, 
George Roumanis, bass. 
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Brookmeyer's Tale Of Three Cities 


ing the army. On his discharge in 1951, 
he rejoined the Beneke band on piano. 

MOST OF THE next two years found 
him on piano jobs, working for Ray 
McKinley, Louis Prima, Claude Thorn- 
hill, (second piano and trombone), Jer- 
ry Wald, Terry Gibbs, and a few weeks 
on trombone with Woody Herman, in 
1952. 

Then came the period, which wasn’t 
as long as it seemed to him at the time, 
spent in California and working in and 
out of Los Angeles, mostly with Stan 
Getz. On the personal level it was a 
happy domicile, for he was married out 
there; but from the musical standpoint, 
he says, it was one long frustration. 

“If I didn’t make any enemies out 
there,” he recalls, “at least I certainly 
made no friends. The music! You sit 
down and start to play, and you just 
look at them and try to figure out what 
they’re doing. 

“It isn’t even close to being right. It 
isn’t honest. It has no feeling. It isn’t 
jazz. The only ray of hope at all was 
Zoot ... And I did like Jimmy Giuffre; 
he plays with soul. But I worked at 
the Lighthouse and couldn’t stand it; 
I guess I’m just less able to grin and 
bear it than some people. 

“IT’S HARD TO explain. They’re 
supposed to be jazz musicians, but they 
just haven’t got it.” 

Concerning what have been termed 
excellent results achieved on a recently 
released record date featuring Bob with 


Bob Brookmeyer 





a noted west coast reedman and strings, 
he answered: 

“I don’t like-the album at all—it was 
awful to make, one of the most shaking 
experiences I ever had. One of those 
dates when you just watch the clock 
and figure you’re picking up some loot, 
and that’s all there is to it. But that’s 
how it was with everything. Apart 
from the first date with Stan Getz, I 
wasn’t happy with any of the records 
I made out there.” 

The city is backwards socially, too, © 
he observed. On one job, he said he was 
allowed to use one Negro musician, but 
there was a great fuss about hiring a 
second. 


LIVING IN New York, where he 
rented an apartment a few months ago, 
has been a happy contrast. “I’ve got 
piles of work to do here, and it’s all 
just the kind of work I like to do. 
What’s more, there are plenty of won- 
derful musicians to work with, start- 
ing with Al Cohn and all the way down 
the line. I’m really very happy.” 

Though best known as a valve trom- 
bonist, Bob has experimented with the 
slide horn occasionally and plans to 
take it up again. “Sometimes,” he said, 
“the valve trombone can lack intensity 
when you try to make it real strong.” 

Bob doesn’t play much piano profes- 
sionally now, though both he and Mul- 
ligan occasionally moved over to the 
keyboard during Bob’s stint in the Mul- 
ligan quartet. 





































Perspectives 
By Ralph J. Gleason 


THE BIGGEST THING to hit the 
music business in a long time is the 
terrific boost Monitor is giving to jazz. 
If you have missed the weekend 40 
hours on NBC, you’re in the minority. 

Out here everybody is digging Mon- 
itor, and it just goes to show that the 
portable radio and the car radio have 
made a weekend audience that doesn’t 
care if you cut Jackie Gleason’s throat 
on television—they’d rather listen to 
Count Basie. 

There hasn’t been a regular offering 
of remotes blanketing the country like 
this in years. For the first time many 
persons actually are hearing the great 
bands of today, and the great jazz 
groups are hitting an audience they 
never got aeross to before. 

NOT ONLY THAT, but Monitor, by 
its very reliance on jazz—it is really 
a jazz program with cut-ins of news, 
special events and that wonderful Bob 
and Ray comedy—has given the music 
added stature where it is needed most. 
In the radio stations. 


The time was when you couldn’t play 
a jazz record on the air without a dis- 
pensation from the Pope in most places. 
It’s not much better than that here in 
San Francisco now. 


If it weren’t for Monitor, there would 
be precious little jazz on the air in 
these parts. And NBC, by stressing 
jazz so much, is bound to awaken the 
brass in stations all over the country 
to the great untapped radio audience 
that will listen to an intelligent jaaz 
program. No wonder radio died. Listen 
to the junk the ordinary pop station 
pours forth! 

AND DURING THE weekend of the 
Newport Jazz festival, Monitor did an- 
other great service in bringing that af- 
fair to persons all over the country 
whose only knowledge of it had been 
the funny paragraphs in the papers. 
Admittedly, the Newport part of that 
weekend’s Monitor could have been 
handled a lot more adroitly, but at 
least it got on the air. 

What with Monitor, Newport, and 
the current rise in jazz recordings, even 
the newspapers have had to take notice, 
and they’re going to have trouble. 

I notice in the New York Times they 
refer to Erroll Garner as Gardner and 
give the wrong personnel for the Dave 
Brubeck quartet. Oh well, you can’t ex- 
pect these guys to cut it overnight. 
After all, it’s a strange new world to 
most copy readers. 

I KNOW THAT ON the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle it has taken me four 
years to make them believe that I mean 
“wail” not “whale” and when I write 
“hip,” it isn’t a typographical error 
for “hep.” 

These are all good signs though. 
Jazz is America’s music. It’s even be- 
ginning to get that recognition, and 
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LES BAXTER is one of a handful 
of conductor-arrangers who can turn 
out hit records without the benefit 
of name singers or resorting to hoked- 
up orchestral tricks that are sound ef- 
fects rather than musical inventions. 

His answer to how he does it is sim- 
ple—or at least it sounds simple: 


“I believe the public likes and will: 


buy good music. The way to reach a 
market is to produce the very best of 
which one is capable. I don’t think it 
is necessary for a musician to cheapen 
his product in order to sell it.” 

BAXTER HAS BEEN able to prove 
his point more than once. Most recent- 
ly it was with his Capitol recording of 
the Alex North-Hy Zaret title song 
from the film Unchained. 

It has been among the 10 best sel- 
lers for more than four months, and 
much of that time it has been in the 
No. 1 spot. Unchained has been his 
biggest to date, but among other Bax- 
ter records that have been in the same 
category were his treatments of High 
and the Mighty, April in Portugal, and 
Blue Tango. 

On the latter, his Capitol recording 
finally outsold that of its composer, 
Leroy Anderson, on another label. And 
Anderson is also pretty handy at turn- 
ing out instrumental pieces that click 
with the record-buying public. 

BUT SINCE HE moved up from ar- 
ranging and conducting for singers— 
Nat Cole, Margaret Whiting, and 
others—to become a label headliner in 
his own right, Baxter never has tried 
consciously, he says, to make records 
aimed directly at breaking into the so- 
called top 10 best sellers. 

“Under my contract,” he says, “I 
have complete freedom to do just 
about anything I want and in my own 
way. 

“This may sound like a ‘dream deal’ 
to many musicians and singers. But 
it also means that I personally assume 
much of the risk on my records. It 
costs money to make records, and I 
contend that there is no trick of or- 
chestration that will make a 12-piece 
orchestra sound like 20—or a 20-piece 
group sound like 80. On my records 
I want around 30 musicians—and I get 
them. 

“IN SELECTING MUSIC to record, 
I never try to ‘analyze the market’ to 





the mere existence of a Newport festi- 
val and a Monitor radio program 
(think of it—live pickups of the best 
bands and hours of crazy LPs! It’s 
ridiculous!) no matter what faults they 
have, is a great victory. 

Thank you, NBC. Thank you, New- 
port. 

(Ed. Note: See Jack Mabley’s col- 
umn on page 34 for another viewpoint 
on Monitor.) 


‘Don't Have To Cheapen Music 
To Sell It, Asserts Les Baxter 














discover ‘what’s selling’ and ‘follow 
the trend.’ I follow my own judgment 
and taste, writing and recording only 
music that I consider worthwhile put- 
ting on record.” 

Born in Texas, Baxter arrived in 
Hollywood by way of Detroit, where 
he received a conservatory musical ed- 
ucation. 

His ambition as a student was to 
become a concert pianist, but when he 
first attracted attention it was as ten- 
or sax and arranger for Freddie Slack 
during the period when Slack was rid- 
ing high and had a swinging band with 
Barney Bigard on clarinet. 

Les had fallen under the spell of 
the swing era. He worked his way up 
as a free-lance arranger, writing for 
many of the top bands of that day. He 
also arranged for, and sang with, a 
Mel Torme vocal ensemble. 

“] THINK THAT the musicians of 
that period were more basically hen- 
est,” Baxter says, “especially in their 
approach to jazz, than today’s expon- 
ents of so-called progressive jazz. 

“No I’m not disparaging Stan Ken- 
ton. I think Stan is sincere and knows 
what he’s trying to do, even when he 
doesn’t quite succeed. Stan is an ex- 
perimentalist, and I’m sure he admits 
it, especially to himself. I like many 
of the things he has done. But that 
doesn’t mean I should try to imitate 
them.” 

Recently Baxter has become in- 
creasingly active as a film composer. 
He now is doing the score for the Co- 
lumbia film Tambourine, in which he 
also will have three songs, with lyrics 
by Ross Bagdasarian. 

But during the coming year, the 
name Baxter may become more widely 
known as the composer of the song, 
Monika and score for the film of the 
same title. 





Atlantic Launches 
New Label, Atlas 


New York— Atlantic Records has 
launched its second new label, Atlas. 
Unlike Cat (its other subsidiary), At- 
las has its own set of distributors dis- 
tinct from those of the parent label. 

The first new Atlas release will con- 
sist of five discs containing both pop 
and r&b selections. Among the new 
label’s artists are the Royal Jokers, 
singer Pauline Rogers, New Orleans 
blues singer Billy Nightingale, Jesse 
Stone and his orchestra, and Joe (Mr. 
Piano) Henderson. The Henderson 
discs will be made available to Atlas 
as a result of a deal with the British 
Polygon company, for whom he records 
regularly. 


Down Beat 
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IN ATTENDANCE 


at the Music 

Barn, Lennox, Mass., last month was 
f Dave Brubeck, who played for the 
music festival. With him here is his 
wife and Leonard Bernstein, as they 
listen to the student orchestra play a 
Schonberg work. 





AFM Pushing 
20% Tax Fight 


New York — The American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is going all out on 
its project to effect repeal of the 20 
percent cabaret tax. The Research Co. 


“ of America has been retained by the 


organization to conduct a survey among 
various theatrical unions and affiliates, 
to interview executives in all phases of 
show business, and to present their 
findings to both the union and to the 
legislators. 

The move was decided upon at the 
recent annual convention at which 
time the AFM voted to leave the mat- 
ter of fund appropriations for the pro- 
ject in the hands of its board of direc- 
tors. 

The union says that the 20 percent 
tax cuts heavily into the earnings of 
its members, since the drop in attend- 
ance in many clubs has caused musi- 
cians to be thrown out of work. The 
tax, says the union, also has forced 
many night spots to close permanently. 

The AFM hopes that even if the sur- 
vey doesn’t result in eliminating the 
tax, it may help lower it to 10 percent, 
about even with other sectors of the 
amusement business. 





Antonini To Europe 


New York — Alfredo Antonini, con- 
ductor of the CBS Radio orchestra, will 
leave for Europe shortly taking with 
him the original compositions by three 
contemporary composers, Henry Cowell, 
Alan Hovhaness, and Wallingford Rieg- 
ger. Antonini will make guest appear- 
ances with the Oslo Philharmonic or- 
chestra, the BBC Symphony orchestra, 
and the Radio Symphony of Turin. 
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Of Jazz Fete 


By John Hammond 


AFTER THE FIRST jazz festival 
in Newport last year, it looked as if 
America finally had come up with the 
formula for an annual affair of inter- 
national significance, roughly compa- 
rable to the European shindigs at Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth, and Edinburgh. 

This year, despite greater crowds, a 
wider variety of attractions, and more 
professional production, there seems to 
be the distinct possibility that Newport, 
R. I., will never be the scene of another 
jazz concert. 

Both festivals were successful finan- 
cially. The first grossed more than 
$40,000 while this one, after totaling 
the receipts from ticket sales, pro- 
grams, and the various soft drink and 
other concessions, will reach the gross 
figure of $75,000. 


BUT THE difference is that last year 
the audiences, artists, and sponsors en- 
joyed themselves, while this summer 
there were a multitude of irritations 
that resulted in restless auditors and 
friction among musicians, management, 
and financial backers. 

It would seem that the producer, 
George Wein, took on too much re- 
sponsibility for one man. The produc- 
tion alone of a three-day festival is a 
Hereulean job for any one mortal, but 
Wein also was artist, stage manager, 
announter, and artist representative. 

Although he did a prodigious job in 
assembling the top-flight talent for the 
three evenings, George might have 
done better to consult the excellent 
advisory board of the Newport Jazz 
festival for help in the staging, sound 
system, and even the programming of 
artists. 


AND HE WOULD have been infi- 
nitely wise to avoid the temptation to 
appear as pianist and bandleader, and 
as the sponsor of Teddi King, a singer 
in whom he has a considerable finan- 
cial interest. 

The main reason for audience ap- 
athy was a monstrously faulty sound 
system, which relied on six banks of 
loudspeakers placed on top of the band 
shell at an upward angle that would 
reach a theoretical audience in heli- 
copters flying 50 or more feet above 
the park. 

Even the leather lungs of blues 
shouters like Joe Turner and Jimmy 
Rushing were inaudible to the vast 
majority of those seated on the field. 
To make matters worse, the system 
had been highly touted in the press 
and in the program as “high fidelity” 
and a new era in sound. 


AFTER THE universal complaints 
of the first night audience, booster 
speakers were placed on the side to 
reinforce the sound from on high. But 


Is Newport Out As Scene 


Next Year? 


since nothing had been done to move 
or adjust the angle of the 36 main 
speakers on top of the shell, the sound 
of the side speakers was boosted to un- 
believable distortion. And the irony of 
all this was that last year at the Ca- 
sino the sound had been more than 
adequate. 

In 1954 two men—Eddie Condon and 
Norman Granz—contributed greatly to 
the success of the festival. Condon was 
back at the festival this year—but 
only in the audience as a reporter for 
the Hearst press and as a guest of 
Mrs. Lorillard at her Belcourt parties. 

He had the rather unnerving exper- 
ience of watching various of the mu- 
sicians he had sponsored appearing on 
stage as part of Wein’s Storyville 
band. 


IT MIGHT BE stated parenthetical- 
ly that both Condon and Wein are bar 
owners. Granz, who last year had con- 
tributed both Ella Fitzgerald and Os- 
car Peterson’s trio, was represented 
by no artists. Is it necessary to add 
that both Granz and Wein are con- 
cert promoters? 

The whole concept of the Newport 
Jazz festival is far too big to become 
a one-man operation for anybody. Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Lorillard have been 
generous and unselfish in providing 
the financial resources for noncom- 
mercial concerts and seminars to give 
jazz a solid and respectable footing in 
our cultural life. 

The continuance of the festival on 
a nonprofit basis is essential to the 
growth of jazz as an American art 
form. It needs and merits the co-opera- 
tion of all the Weins, Granzes, Con- 
dons, agencies, and artists to further 
the interests of our greatest music. 

Jazz needs the impetus of an annual 
festival, and it would be hard to im- 
agine a more ideal setup than the oné 
provided by the Lorillards at Newport. 
We can only hope that it becomes per- 
manent. 





Keynote Is Back, 
Cuts First Sides 


New York — The newly reorganized 
Keynote Records, headed by Eric Ber- 
nay, has held its first session under the 
direction of Harry Lim. Pianist Nat 
Pierce (formerly with Woody Herman) 
led a group consisting of Don Fager- 
quist, Osie Johnson, Freddie Greene, 
Charlie Walp, Richie Kamuca, Frank 
Rehak and Johnny Beal. 

The dise will contain four original 
tunes and four standards. According to 
Bernay, the company’s first 12” release 
should be in the stores about the be- 
ginning of September. 


—_ 
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Judy Garland Will Make 


TV Debut In September 


New York — Judy Garland will make her long-awaited television début on 
the premiere of the new Ford Star Jubilee series on CBS Sept. 24 from 9:30 to 
11 p.m., EDT. The 1%-hour program will be broadcast in color live from Holly- 


wood 

Miss Garland, who has been engaged 
in a summer tour, began TV rehearsal 
preparations in early August and ac- 
cordingly has postponed appearances 
scheduled through September which 
would conflict with the production re- 
quirements of her first television ap- 
pearance. 

Sid Luft, husband of Miss Garland, 
will produce the program, and he said 
the agreement between the star and 
CBS television was reached after more 
than a year of discussion. 





Django Award To Solal 


Paris—Martial Solal, French pianist 
who is heard in this country on the 
Contemporary label, won the Django 
Reinhardt prize given by the French 
Jazz academy. The academy presents 
two prizes annually. One is for the 
best record of the year; the other, the 
Reinhardt prize, goes to the top French 
musician. 





Coral Plans 


More Allen 


New York — Coral Records has re- 
signed Steve Allen to a two-year con- 
tract. The company plans to develop 
Allen into the mainstay of its album 
department, with hopes of approaching 
Capitol Records’ success with Jackie 
Gleason. 

The NBC-TV Tonight star’s first 
mood-music album, Music for Tonight, 
has been very successful, and Bob 
Thiele, Coral’s artist and repertoire 
head, is preparing three more mood 
packages for release under the titles 
of Tonight at Midnight, Jazz for To- 
night, and Steve Allen Sings. 

Coral also is planning to cut an al- 
bum of Allen piano solos on tunes from 
the forthcoming Benny Goodman Story, 
with an album cover featuring stills 
from the picture. 





A Goof 


Down Beat’s record reviewer goofed 
along with several of his colleagues on 
other magazines in recent reviews of 
Columbia’s 98-cent 12” sampler, I Like 
Jazz. The label lists Phil Napoleon play- 
ing Sensation Rag as does the envelope. 
But the music is something else again 
—the Napoleon band actually blows 
Copenhagen on the disc. 


Blakey Profit-Share 
Five Plays Detroit 


Detroit—Art Blakey, appearing here 
for the first time in 12 years, brought 
his Jazz Messengers to the Rouge 
lounge for a July engagement. 

The group is organized on a profit- 
sharing basis, an arrangement which 
serves to stimulate each member’s in- 
terest in performance as a whole and 
the desire to continue working together. 

Blakey is on drums; Horace Silver, 
piano; Hank Mobly, tenor; Kenny Dur- 
ham, trumpet, and Doug Watkins, bass. 
They will appear in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, and Las 
Vegas before returning to New York. 








MONTE KAY 


Thanks to the Jazz Critics of the World 


for again voting us the best “Jazz Combo’ 


of the year. 


The Modern Jazz Quartet 
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JOE MORELLO is a big, shy, bespec- 
tacled drummer with the fastest hands 
this side of Buddy Rich and a too- 
modest appraisal of his own abilities, 
which are considerable enough to have 
won him this year’s New Star award in 
the Down Beat jazz critics’ poll. 

He has been a member of the Marian 
McPartland trio for about two years 
now, in addition to spurring a number 
of record dates with such men as Tal 
Farlow, Gil Melle, Lou Stein, and John 
Mehegan. 


His deft touch with brushes, his fan- 
tastically capable left hand, and the 
originality of his solos have earned 
him plaudits galore from musicians 
and close observers, and it appears that 
from now on he will be garnering con- 
siderable fan interest as well. 

BUT IF JOE’S father had had his 
way, Morello would now be a violinist. 
He played that instrument for several 
years but then quit and wanted to be- 
gin on drums when he was 17. 

His father practically threatened dis- 
inheritance, but Joe went ahead, and 
Springfield, Mass., now can lay claim 
to a man who could become one of 
jazz’ most celebrated tubmen. 

JOE WORKED AROUND Springfield 
for awhile with local groups and in- 
evitably was drawn to New York, where 
he worked some off-nights at Birdland, 
spent some time with guitarist Johnny 
Smith, subbed for Stan Levey in the 
Stan Kenton orchestra for a couple of 
weeks, then joined Marian. 

“It was the greatest thing that could 
have happened to me,” says Marian. 
“Joe is the perfect sideman. He can 
play anything in any tempo, isn’t a bit 
temperamental, and is just gassing 
everybody who heard him these days. 

“When I went on the Garry Moore 
show regularly last year, it was Garry 


OE MORELLO 


who insisted that Joe come along, too, 
even though it was originally planned 
that I do a single.” 


PERHAPS THE MAN who is most 
impressed by the talents of Morello, 
and one who raves about him every 
chance he gets, is his McPartland side- 
kick, bassist Bill Crow. 

“He’s great to work beside,” says 
Bill. “Practices all the time. He keeps 
working on the idea of making extended 
solos a continuous line, just as if they 
were compositions. And more often 
than not, they’re now coming off. 

“TI think there’s only one guy around 
who still really scares Joe,” he adds. 
“That’s Buddy Rich. If Buddy is any- 
where around, Joe will go in and sit 
for hours just to watch his hands and 
feet.” 

MORELLO READILY admits to his 
admiration for Rich, saying simply, 
“Buddy Rich is my drummer. 

“Sonny Igoe is a great one, too. But 
I don’t mean that I want to play like 
them. I just admire them for what they 
can do. I want to do something differ- 
ent. I think anyone who is serious about 
his instrument wants to be an individ- 
ualist.” 

For a guy who has been playing 
drums only 11 years, and professsion- 

(Turn to Page 30) 
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featured with 

Charlie Ventura 
Sonny has used SLINGERLAND 
Radio King Drums for his entire 
professional career. “They're tops 
with me", Sonny boosts; “I've play- 
ed on other makes, but they just 
don't have the tone and response 
that my Radio Kings have.” 
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Barry Ulanov 


SOME WEEKS AGO I was called in 
by a talented young singer to give some 
advice. Classically trained, she was 
moving from opera and art song to 
jazz, and she wanted to know what I 
thought could be done about improvis- 
ing. 

Could you learn how to improvise? 
If you could—as she devoutly hoped 
and believed—what were some of the 
things she should do? And finally, how 
much improvising could jazz singing 
take—how much like blowing an instru- 
ment could it be? 

The problems fascinated me — they 
continue to hold my interest. As any- 
one knows who has bothered to read my 
stuff over the years, I distrust the air 
of mystery many writers and as many 
more appreciators like to introduce in- 
to jazz discussions. 

I AM PARTICULARLY disturbed 
by the conviction that only a gift from 
the gods will permit an instrumentalist 
or singer to get a beat, to develop ideas 
with a jazz feeling—in a word, to im- 
provise. 

What, then, do we do with a young 
woman endowed with things everybody 
doesn’t have—a mellifluous voice and 
a natural singing technique—plus solid 


= ey, lung 


training and, of all things, a desire to 
sing jazz? 

The first difficulty to work out is this 
curious condition into which jazz sing- 
ing has fallen, which can be described 
in most cases as just barely singing 
and very rarely jazz. 

THE MERE ADDITION of a sug- 
gestion of an indication of the hint of 
an implication of a rhythmic lilt doesn’t 
make the singing of a pop song into a 
jazz performance. That, I’m sure, is 
clear. Neither, on the other tonsil, does 
the use of a song traditionally associ- 
ated with jazz turn an essentially 
sleazy, drearily conventional rendition 
into a jazz performance. 

How is it accomplished by a singer? 
What is it that makes Billie Holiday 
and Ella Fitzgerald jazz singers that, 
say, Ethel Merman doesn’t have—for 
all the abandon with which she attacks 
the same songs Billie and Ella sing, 
for all her vitality and enthusiasm, and 
volume? 

It isn’t the use of a jazz vocabulary. 
Ella’s engaging new version of Laver, 
Come Back to Me or her scat perform- 
ances of a few years ago are not jazz 
because of the liberal use of bop argot. 
As a matter of fact, I think there’s 
more of the quality of first-rate jazz in 
her simple, relaxed, distinctly unpre- 
tentious singing of a dozen old ballads 
with only piano accompaniment than 
there is in these high-powered romps 
with a full complement of jazzmen. 


» 


IT ISN’T ALTOGETHER in de- 
parture from the written melody or 
the chords upon which it is based, al- 
though such variations, however subtle 
or obvious, may contribute to the ex- 
citement and tension of a performance 
we call a swinging one. 

Nonetheless, Billie has remained 
within hailing distance of every note 
in a familiar song and made it into un- 
mistakable jazz just as much as she 
has those tunes with which she takes 
great liberties. 

The clue, I think, is in the typical 
sound of the typical jazz singer. Think, 
if you will, of a vocal by the really 
impressive singers of jazz, past and 
present, of Bessie Smith and Louis 
Armstrong, of Billie and Ella and Billy 
Eckstine, when he is in this same dis- 
tinguished groove, and Mildred Bailey 
and Lee Wiley and Jimmy Rushing. 

BEFORE AND BEYOND everything 
else, it’s their own individual sound 
that makes them all so persuasive as 
jazz singers. Not the beat they get— 
literally dozens of very ordinary sing- 
ers. Not the beat they get—literally 
dozens of very ordinary singers get a 
beat. Not the countermelodies and fill- 
ins and other surgical changes they 
make upon the songs at hand—there 
are many others who are capable of 
similar operations. But the sound, a 
wonderfully fresh, thoroughly identi- 
fiable sound which is their own and 
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nobody else’s and is jazz all the way 
and all the time. 

The fetchingly individual sound a 
jazz singer produces is really the equiv- 
alent of the brilliant and bumptious, 
the soft and retiring, the sweet and 
sour, the agreeable and nasty colors 
and textures that the inspired instru- 
mentalists have turned out of their 
fingers and mouths for, lo, these many 
years. 

It may not be enough to guarantee 
high achievement in jazz singing, but 
it is the necessary element. None with- 
out it is genuine. 

AFTER THE GROWL, the slur, the 
drawl, the guttural slide, the glottal 
narrowing, the glutinous opening, comes 
the beat. And then, triumphantly, 
knowingly, with full confidence and 
throbbing machinery, arrives improvi- 
sation. 

in a sense, however, the real jazz 
singer has been improvising all along. 
Louis’ growl can’t help transforming 
even a pseudo-Hawaiian inanity into 
something approaching jazz. The slimi- 
est piece of bathos can’t avoid coming 
out better, closer to jazz, when Billie 
drawls her way through it. 

There is, nevertheless, the other level 
of improvisation that remains. It’s the 
one I tried somehow to clarify for the 
aforementioned talented young singer, 
to describe in such a way that a ra- 
tional procedure could be worked out 
with which to approach it and maybe 
even master it. 

WHAT I’M TALKING about is a 
kind of dramatic reading of a line, a 
sort of miming, in which the singer 
assumes roles, different characters, to 
fit the tune and the performance, in 
which she somehow fits in as still an- 
other soloist into a group, taking her 
blowing turn beside the tenor man and 
the trumpeter and the pianist. 

Now for this move into the jazz 
stratosphere a great deal more than 
sound and beat and elementary musi- 
cianship ig required. At this point, a 
jazz singer becomes a full-fledged jazz 
musician and maybe more. Something 
approachitig a poetic gift is called for 
here. You have to think all at once in 
terms of the line to be sung on and 
around and about and at the same 
time shape a personality or an idea or 
both. 

IMAGINATION BECOMES the cen- 
tral element in the singing performance 
and no four or eight-bar phrase can 
be taken for granted. But what a fu- 
ture that sort of conception of the jazz 
singer holds open! 

It may be possible to create at leas 
one-act jazz operas in which the im- 
provised line is retained and the free- 
swinging nature of jazz is preserved, 

Perhaps, some day, this way, the 
kind of three-minute ecstasy in which 
jazz has specialized will be retired 
along with the washboard and the jug. 
And a well-constructed, carefully cal- 
culated, mature musica] experience can 
be wrought of the rich materials which 
lie waiting in the jazz alleys to be 
picked up and worked with. 
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Top §f 
Professionals 
Choose- 


WFL 


DRUMS 


Wm, F. Ludwig 


JOE MORELLO 


Starring with MARIAN McPARTLAND COMBO 
“Winner of Down Beat's 3rd annual Jazz Critics Poll—'New Drummers’ with 
WEL's. Young Joe has the flashiest pair of hands and feet yet to appear on the 
jazz scene in recent years. Destined to go places!" 
Joe says—"My WFL's produce the greatest drum sound I've ever heard . . . it's 
wonderful." And too, Joe knows that WFL drums are absolutely tops for depend- 
able performance because WFL's are made under the personal supervision of the 
one and only Wm. F. Ludwig. 
*Yes ... WEL stands for Wm. F. Ludwig, the first with the finest in percussion for 
over fifty years. 
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“VEGA 


Banjos 
are my 
choice’ 


says 


EDDIE 
PEABODY 


Follow the choice of top artist Eddie Peabody. Eddie knows the 
professional can depend on Vega for brilliant and sustained tone, 
playing ease and peerless design. 

To meet the challenge of the banjo’s increasing popularity, Vega 
banjos offer you such exclusive quality features as the wonder 
metal tone nim and the “tube-a-phone” tone chamber and bracket 
band in the Professional Models, The Vegavox custom built, deep 
resonator models are the top artist’s choice for T.V, and Recording. 
(Models available in Tenor, Plectrum or 5-String Styles.) 





Write today for free descriptive circular. Dealer inquiries invited. 


the A'2 267: company 159 couumaus Ave., BosTON 16, mass. 
































Counterpoint 
By Nat Hentoff 


F’s Not All in the South: There is at 
least one sometime jazz club in Ohio 
that will not hire Negro musicians. 
This display of prejudice on the part 
of the owner of the club is bad enough 
but also repelling ig the fact that a 
few of our better known white jazz- 
men continue to play the room even 
though they’re fully aware of the 
club’s policy. 

Recently, for example, one of the 
more respected trios in modern jazz 
played the room, and a very widely 
known traditonal pianist has been 
featured there. 

To put it baldly, these musicians 
are supporting Jim Crow every time 
they draw pay from this club. 

Other musicians, however, will have 
no part of the room. Ruby Braff, for 
one, recently turned down an offer to 
go into the Ohio club because it would 
have meant changing his mixed band. 
Ruby needs a week’s work a lot more 





than several persons who have played 
this club, but there are some things 
more distasteful than unemployment. 

Thig room is not the only one of its 
kind. Friends of mine in the booking 
agencies, and several musicians, have 
told me of a few other “jazz” rooms 
that operate under the same kind of 
restrictive covenant. It is shameful 
that these places should still exist— 
and should still receive support from 
some musicrans and some members of 
the jazz audience. 

Voices of Clarity: Ernest Bloch, one 
of this half-century’s most creative in- 
dividualistic composers, is now 75. In 
a recent letter to Olin Downes of The 
New York Times, Bloch outlined part 
of his life’s credo. 

What Bloch had to say also applies 
with considerable relevance te present- 
day jazz and the current preoccupa- 
tion with “schools” (geographical and 
others) and additional group labels. 

Bloch wrote that, from his youth 
onward, “I lived outside of all these 
‘currents,’ alone . . . admiring, with- 
out regard to labels, cliques, or fads, 
or ‘groups,’ adoring MUSIC, when a 
man has something to say, and says it 





Gretsch Spotlight 





“That great Gretsch sound” 
draws rave of poll winning 
drum star, Max Roach 





Max Roach and Gretsch Broadkasters 
Max Roach, a consistent high-ranking winner in Down Beat’s drummer 


popularity polls and this year’s number 


one winner in Metronome’s poll 


says, “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned!” Max started 
out with the small groups of Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and Miles 


Davis. About his Gretsch 


“They sound so fine,” says Max. Sound 


them out for yourself at your Gretsch Dealer, or write for 
of Gretsch drum outfits now. It’s free. Just address Dept DBSTSS 
Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N 


The Frep. Gretscu Mfg. 


lew York. 











Variety Artists Signs 


Singer Helen Merrill 


New York — Singer Helen Merrill, 
who placed second in the New Star di- 
vision of this year’s Down Beat critics’ 
poll, has signed with the newly formed 
Variety Artists Management Corp. One 
of her first bookings under the pact 
was a Birdland bow as a single Aug. 
19 for two weeks on the same bill with 
J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding. 

Variety Artists is backed by music 
publisher Phil Kah] and Tony Vastola. 
Manager of the outfit is Lee Kraft. 
Other talent handled by the office in- 
cludes Alan Dean, MGM recording ar- 
tist, and new singers Brook Benton on 
Okeh, Billy Valentine on Capitol, and 
June Perry. 





in his own proper way ... I had al- 
ways to pay for not belonging to a 
group. 


“But I never changed ... So I have 
no theories, no system. I always made 
my music as I felt I had to—tonal, 
atonal, polytonal, chromatic — each 
work has its own style.” 

Because Bloch always has followed 
this credo, his work has continually 
been characterized by a pulsating 
aliveness and a unique _ personal 
strength. 

Bloch again has proved that in every 
art—as in life—form must follow con- 
tent, not the other way around. 

Where some jazz—from Turk Mur- 
phy to Lennie Niehaus—has failed, 
for example, hag been in the attempt 
to substitute form (sometimes arbi- 
trary, too often inorganic) for an ur- 
gent, deeply individual need to com- 
municate, When that need is present 
in a forcefully inventive musician who 
refuses to follow fashionable currents, 
then there can result the personal fus- 
ing of form and content that an- 
nounces the arrival of a major voice. 
Like John Lewis... 

Another quotation of more than 
passing value appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the stimulating Boston month- 
ly, Spins and Needles (for which the 
Rev. Norman O’Connor is a regular 
essayist). 

Capen Farmer of that magazine's 
staff reprinted this May, 1948, state- 
ment by Orrin Keepnews of The Rec- 
ord Changer. Keepnews’ observation 
also seems particularly relevant in 
this year of listeners’ overabsorption 
in styles, schools and labels: 

“.. . Jazz is not just a collection of 
sounds that come out of musical in- 
struments or phonographs. It is the 
expression of the whole way of life of 
men and women who are, like our- 
selves ... made up of flesh and blood 
and problems. An obvious fact, per- 
haps, but one that is too easy to for- 
get. And if we lose ourselves in ab- 
stract consideration of sounds and 
styles, if we forget to think of indi- 
vidual musicians as complex people, 
we cannot hope to even faintly under- 
stand the music.” 
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The following single releases were 
the best received for review for this 
issue. Titles in capital letters indicate 
the ranking side. LPs and EPs received 
for review are discussed at length. 


Five-Star Discs 


COME RAIN OR COME SHINE/ I 
Want You To Be My Baby—Georgia 
Gibbs (Mercury 70685) 

SOLDIER BOY/ What Is the Secret 
of Your Success? —Eydie Gorme 
(Coral 9-61481) 

WHERE IS THAT SOMEONE FOR 
Me?/ The Mement I Saw You—Joni 
James (MGM K12020) 

THE TOY TIGER/ Maybellene—-Ralph 
Marterie (Mercury 70682) 

YOUNG IDEAS/ What is the Secret 
Of Your Sueccess?-—Tony Martin 
(Victor 47-6209) 

A FINE ROMANCE/ I Go for You— 
Sammy Davis Jr., Carmen McRae 
(Decca 9-29620) 

AINCHA-CHA COMIN’ OUT T-TO- 
NIGHTY St. Louis Blues—Jo Staf- 
ford (Columbia 4-40538) 

HEAVEN CAME DOWN TO EARTH 
/ Magic Night—Jerry Vale (Colum- 
bia 4-40541) 

A ROOM IN PARIS/ Do You Know? 
—Ralph Young (Decca 9-29629) 


Four -Star Discs 


MY BONNIE LASSIE/ So Will I— 
Ames Bros. (Victor 47-6208) 

BYE BYE BLACKBIRD/ You Are 
My Sunshine —John Cali (Mercury 
9067X45) 

UMH HUM/ She is The Sunshine of 
Virginta — Bing Crosby and Les 
Brown ork (Decca 9-29568) 

YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE/ Ma, 
She’s Makin’ Eyes At Me— Ferko 
String Band (Media 1013) 

SIMPATICO/ The Girl Upstairs—Bil- 
ly Fields (MGM K12040) 

SOLDIER BOY/ Certainly Baby — 
Sunny Gale (Victor 47-6227) 

LOVE IS A.MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING/ House of Bamboo—Woody 
Herman (Capitol F3202) 

WHERE TO, MY LOVE/ Please Do— 
Claire Hogan (MGM K12033) 

THE KISSING DANCE/ Forbidden 
Love -— LeRoy Holmes ork (MGM 
K12080) 

YOUNG IDEAS/ Goodnight, Sweet 
Dreams — Gordon Jenkins ork. (X 
4X-0159) 

MOMENTS TO REMEMBER/ Dream 
On, My Love, Dream On—Four Lads 
(Columbia 4-40539) 

NEVER TO KNOW/ Whose Heart 
Are You Breaking Now? — Denise 
Lor (Mercury 70675X45) 

MIDNIGHT MOOD/ The Book of Love 
—Richard Maltby (X 4X-0158) 

WHOSE HEART ARE YOU BREAK- 
ING NOW?/ This is No Laughing 
Matter—Bob Manning (Capitol 45- 
20687) 
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IT’S WITHIN YOUR POWER/ Won't 
the Angels Be Amazed—Bobby Mi- 
lano (Capitol 3207) 

A HAPPY SONG/ Twenty Tiny Fin- 
gers—Art Mooney (MGM K 12039) 

IN MADRID/ Foolproof — Morgan 
Bros. (Victor 47-6193) 

STOMPING ROOM ONLY/ Scrub-A- 
Dub-Dub— Buddy Morrow (Wing 
90014X45) 

CRAZY, CRAZY/ Monitor Mambo — 
Perez Prado (Victor 47-6214) 

TOY TIGER/ C-O-N-S-T-A-N-T-I-N- 
O-P-L-E — Henri Rene (Victor 47- 
6221) 

LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING/ You and You Alone—David 
Rose (MGM K30883) 

YOU AND YOU ALONE/ Satan 
Takes a Holiday—Three Suns (Vic- 
tor 47-6202) 

TAJ MAHAL/ Autumn Has Come 
and Gone—Jerry Wallace (Mercury 
70684) 

GLORY OF LOVE/ Wonderful, Won- 
derful One—Billy Williams Quartet 
(Coral 9-61462) 


Three- Star Discs 


MAMBO TRAIN/ Cat and Mouse—Al- 
fredito (Rainbow 45-286) 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY/ One Desire — 
Gene Boyd (Decca 9-29584) 

YOU ARE MY SUNSHINE/ Rye 
Whiskey—Ames Brothers (Coral 9- 
60886) 

ROCK IT DAVY CROCKETT/ Hello 
—Jimmy Brown-Paul Williams (Cap- 
itol 45-14216) 

LOVELY GIRL/ If I Had Two Hearts 
—Norman Brooks (X 4X-0157) 

CELESTE AIDA/ Un Bel Di Vedremo 
—Camarata (Decca 9-29618) 

DEEP IN THE HEART OF TEXAS/ 
The Barky-Roll Stomp—Joe Fingers 
Carr (Capitol 45-14208) 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT — Yvonne 
DeCarlo/ Three Little Stars—Nelson 
Riddle (Capitol 45-13955) 

ONLY YOU AND YOU ALONE/ Pa- 
per Roses—Lola Dee (Wing 90015) 
WE WON’T SAY GOODBYE/ Trop- 
ical Merengue—Percy Faith (Colum- 

bia 4-40543) 

A TREE FULL OF OWLS/ There is 
No Love—Bill Gallus (MGM K- 
12041) 

DEE-DOO, DEE-DAH/ What Does 
That Dream Mean?—Goofers (Coral 
9-61480) 

THE KISSING DANCE/ My Heart 
Goes Sailing — Ginny Greer (Decca 

9-29617) 

LOVE FOR LOVE/ Sunny Sunday — 
Eddie Haywood (Mercury 70677X45) 

THE GYPSY/ Whispering Grass—Bill 
Kenny (X 4X-0155) : 

LOVE BUG/ Wishing Well—The Three 
Kittens (Coral 9-61469) 

IT SHOULDN’T HURT TO LOVE 
YOU/ It Takes a Heap of Living— 
Lancers (Coral 9-61468) 

SIMPATICO/ Far Away From Every- 
body—Guy Lombardo ork (Decca 9- 
29591) 

PRESENT ARMS/ Nevada—Guy Lom- 
bardo (Decca 9-29628) 





MAYBELLENE/ Toy Tiger—Johnny 
Long (Coral 9-61478) 

LADY/ Home Sweet Home—The Mel- 
lomen (Decca 9-29627) 

FAREWELL FOR JUST A WHILE/ 
—Mitch Miller ork/ Let Me Hear 
You Whisper—Jo Stafford — David 
Hughes (Columbia 4-40542) 

MY REVERIE/ Frankie and Johnny 
Cha Cha— Rosalind Paige (MGM 

K12042) 

MY LITTLE OLE BANJO/ Oh, You 
Kid—Ragtime Rascals (Victor 47- 
6218) 


Chet Baker 
Arranges First 


Europe Tour 


New York — Chet Baker and his 
quartet were concluding arrangements 
at presstime for their first European 
tour. Chet’s last American date before 
the trip is expected to be an appear- 
ance on CBS radio’s Woolworth Hour 
Sept. 4. 

The next day Baker flies to Paris. 
The rest of the quartet and manager 
Joe Napoli follow Sept. 10. According 
to English agent Jeff Kruger, who is 
handling the Baker tour, the opening 
date of what may be a six-week jaunt 
is Sept. 17 at the Concertegebuow in 
Amsterdam. 

Kruger says the rest of Baker’s itin- 
erary includes three weeks in France, 
three days in Switzerland, a day in 
Belgium, a tour of American bases in 
Germany, and five days in Scandinavia. 

There is also a plan under way to 
book Baker in England as a vocalist 
only. If the project goes through, this 
plan would circumvent the British Mu- 
sicians Union bar on American instru- 
mentalists. Accordingly, Baker may 
appear at London’s Albert hall in a vo- 
cal concert. 

British drummer Tony Crombie and 
his orchestra will accompany the Baker . 
quartet on its dates in Holland and on 
some in France. Baker’s quartet on the 
tour will be composed of pianist Russ 
Freeman, drummer Pete Littman, and 
new bassist Jimmy Bond. 


British Jazz Artist 
Series Bows On Radio 


New York — Jazz Club, a new week- 
ly series featuring British jazz artists, 
bowed on WOR radio on Aug. 6. The 
program, which is taped with a live be- 
ginning and ending, is produced by the 
BBC of London, 

The first program featured Johnny 
Dankworth and his band. On future 
half-hours, the series will present the 
orchestras of Vic Lewis, Jack Parnell, 
and Eric Delaney. Combos will be rep- 
resented by the Ken Morile septet, the 
Kenny Powell quartet, the Don Ren- 
dell sextet, and the Tommy Whittle 
quintet. 
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' All jazz records are reviewed by Nat 
Hentoff except those initialed by Jack 
Tracy. Rating: ****k* Excellent, **** 
Very Good, *** Good, ** Fair, * Poor. 


Paul Barbarin-Johnny St. Cyr 

Bourbon Street Parade; Sister Kate; 
Closer Walk with Thee; Old Gray Bon- 
net; Bill Bailey, W on’t You Please Come 
Home; Careless Love; Bye and Bye 

Rating: *** 

On the first four, former Oliver and 
Armstrong drummer Barbarin leads a 
unit composed of banjo-guitarist John- 
ny St. Cyr, trumpeter Percy Humphrey 
(leader of New Orleans’ Eureka Brass 
Band—see Pax LP 9001), clarinetist 
Willie Humphrey, trombonist Walren 
Joseph, bassist Richard McLean, and 
pianist Lester Santiago. On the other 
four, St. Cyr (best known for his work 
on the Armstrong Hot Five and Hot 
Seven records in the ’20s) heads his 
first band under his own name on rec- 
ords. His personne] includes pianist 
Jeanette Kimball (from the late Papa 
Celestin’s band), clarinetist Humphrey, 
trombonist Joe Avery, and trumpeter 
Thomas Jefferson. Drums and bass are 
omitted. as in the Hot Five recordings. 
Jefferson sings two numbers on the 
St. Cyr date, and St. Cyr sings Gray 
Bonnet. on the Barbarin session. St. 
Cyr’s side ends with a talking message 
from Johnny. 

The St., Cyr sides come off best as 
combo. jazz for listening, partly be- 
cause of. the comparatively superior 
consistency of Jefferson’s trumpet and 
the freer blowing atmosphere. The 
Barbarin sides here are actually more 
representative of parade band jazz 
than the more individually flexible 
night-time activity that later evolved 
from the brass bands. As such, the 
four Barbarins are virile and enter- 
taining, but not up to the quality of 
the recordings Paul made in New York 
a few months ago. The vocals add little 
to either side. Set is particularly 
recommended for admirers of the New 
Orleans style (as distinguished from 
the later, stiffer Dixieland). Though 
there are better examples of the style 
available, there are kicks to be had in, 
this album. (Southland SLP-212) 


Clifford Brown-Max Roach 


Sweet Clifford; Ghost of a Chance; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; Pll String Along 
with You; Mildama; Darn That Dream; 
I Get a Kick out of You 

Rating: *** 

Brown and Roach, Inc., is the first 
12” LP for Max and Clifford’s regular 
unit, with tenor Harold Land, bassist 
George Morrow, and pianist Richie 
Powell. Clifford wrote the first original, 
and Max is responsible for the second. 
First tune displays Brown’s occasional- 
ly disturbing tendency to sacrifice 
linear cohesiveness and development 
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for dazzling technica) hot-rodding. In 
this respect, Brown might well vay 
heed to Thad Jones’ effective use of 
economy of means when it’s necessary. 
On Ghost, however, Brown is excellent 
in a long solo that is one of the 
achievements of the year (note, too, 
the empathy. of Max Roach’s back- 
grounding). Stompin’ also makes it on 
the strength of the co-leaders. 

String is a vehicle for Powell, played 
too floridly and with a Don Shirley- 
like conception (except for a few mo- 
ments when he is first joined by Roach 
and Morrow) that is largely out of 
context in a jazz LP. Mildama is a 
drum excursion with a brief set of 
rapid-fire comments from Brown. Max 
has been more inventive in this respect 
in the past, and his other solos on this 
set are better. The tune as a whole 
sounds too much like a CinemaScope 
production. 

Dream features Land. Here and 
elsewhere on the LP, Harold indicates 
he’s a competent professional, but he 
lacks the excitement of individuality. 
The concluding Kick is based on a 
Thad Jones routine introduced to Max 
and Clifford by mutual friend Sonny 
Stitt. Here Clifford again is too in- 
volved with quantitative speed to con- 
tribute as much as he’s capable of 
musically. Ghost and Stompin’ and the 
superior drumming of Max through- 
out (except for the too melodramatic 
Mildama) are the highlights. But the 
rest could have been better and that’s 
why the mixed rating. If we used half 
stars, this would be 344. (EmArcy 12” 
LP MG 36008) 


Gene Harris 


Let’s Fall in Love; ’'d Do Anything 
for You; Cheerful Little Earful; A 
Foggy Day; My Heart Belongs to Dad- 
dy; There’ll Never Be Another You; 
The Girl Friend; Love Me or Leave Me; 
Old Devil Moon; Varsity Drag; Our 
Love Is Here to Stay; Almost Like Be- 
ing in Love; Try a Little Tenderness; 
Out of This World 

Rating: ** 

Pianist Harris’ trio is completed py 
bassist Mike Long and drummer 
George Herman. Harris, according to 
the notes, has studied at Juilliard, Bos- 
ton School of Music, New York College 
of Music, and with Leo Litwin. In call- 
ing this set jazz, however, Harris and 
Jubilee are out of their depth. With 
strong young stylists around like Ran- 
dy Weston, Horace Silver, Johnny Wil- 
liams, Herbie Nichols, Dick Katz, Ber- 
nard Peiffer, and Freddie Redd, among 
others, a newcomer has to be very in- 
ventive and very individual to make an 
impact. Harris is neither. 

He plays with facile technique, but 
his beat is often pressing rather than 
flowing, and his ideas more pat than 
freshly relevant. He has, in fact, an 
unfortunate talent so far for making 
most of the tunes he plays sound alike. 
The second star is more for Burt Gold- 
blatt’s From Here to Eternity cover 


than for the “jazz” in the package..I° 


look forward to seeing some day a book 
with Goldblatt pictures of this genre 
with text by George Frazier. (Jubilee 
12” LP-1005) 


Billie Holiday 

kkkkk Love Me or Leave Me 
kkkkk I Thought About You 

No recording dates or personnel are 
given as is unhappily the frequent cus- 
tom on Clef singles. Anyway, what 
counts is the penetratingly personal 
presence of Lady Day. I am admitted- 
ly injudicious about Miss Holiday. Al- 
most everything she has recorded flips 
me. The experience of listening to her 
is unanalyzable—either you feel it or 
you don’t. Second tune is the too in- 
frequently heard Van Heusen-Mercer 
ballad. (Clef EP 89150x45) 


Thad Jones-Charles Mingus 

One More; I Can’t Get Started; More 
of the Same; Get Out of Town 

Rating: ***k* 

Trumpeter Thad Jones, Charlie Min- 
gus, Max Roach, and an excellent new 
pianist from Philadelphia, John Dennis, 
produce here an LP that should in part 
last long beyond most of the hundreds 
of jazz LPs issued this year. The cen- 
ter of the brilliance is Jones, who nar- 
rowly missed the New Star chair in 
this year’s Critics Poll, and has a bet- 
ter chance than most to win the main 
award in not too many years. Current- 
ly in the Basie brass section where he 
hasn’t too much chance to indicate his 
extended solo capacities, Thad’ has 
shown on recent small band record 
dates that he not only has a_ highly 
aware musi¢al mind and technique, but 
that he blows with the emotional pow- 
er and individual conception that an- 
nounce the arrival of another major 
jazz figure. : 

Here Thad is at his best in deepen- 
ing the potentialities of the two stand- 
ards. Both performances are among the 
most absorbing of the year so far. His 
two originals are of less interest the- 
matically, but his open horn rings 
clearly and imaginatively through 
them. His colleagues here are superb, 
with Mingus demonstrating, in the 
standards, how expressive a comple- 
mentary melodic voice the bass can 
create while still carrying a pulsating 
beat. Roach is tastefully discreet 
throughout, but his vital presence is 
constantly felt. (Debut DLP-17) 


Pete Jolly 

Will You Stiil Be Mine?; El Yorke; 
Jolly Jumps In; Pve Got You Under 
My Skin; I’m with You; Pete’s Meat; 
It Might as Well Be Spring; Why Do 
I Love You?; That’s All; Jolly Lodger; 
Before and After 

Rating: *** 

Eight of the 11 sides in Jolly Jumps 
In are trio explorations with Shelly 
Manne and Curtis Counce. On the three 
sextet sides, the trio is joined by Shorty 
Rogers and Jimmy Giuffre (retnhiting 
the unit that made the recent Atlaxtic 
Rogers LP) plus guitarist Howard 
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Claude Williamson Shows 


Various Style Influences 


By Sharon A. Pease 


The talented pianist Claude Wil- 
liamson is the first keyboard stylist 
to be presented in Capitol Records, 
Benton Presents Jazz. This series, 
which spotlights outstanding jazzmen 
playing in the modern idiom, is prov- 
ing to be a most popular one among 
devotees of progressive jazz. 

Williamson’s initial effort was so 
enthusiastically received that he has 
been featured in a second album, Keys 
West, now being distributed through- 
out the country. 

Claude, 29, is a native of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., which is also the home town 
of two other fine musicians—Percy 
Booth, veteran reed man with Frankie 
Carle’s orchestra, and pianist Jack 
Van der Veer, who switched to a 
career in electronics rather than mu- 


ic. 

Williamson was reared in an ideal 
musical home environment, for his 
father, Claude Sr., was a professional 
drummer and leader of his own or- 
chestra. Williamson’s early interest in 
piano was encouraged, and his formal 
musical education began when he was 
8 


“My studies were essentially classi- 
cal,” Claude recalls. “But later I al- 


| so became interested in playing dance 
music. My first influence was Frankie 
Carle. He, too, was a New Englande: 
and frequently played Brattleboro. 
Later I was influenced by Jess Stacy 
and Teddy Wilson.” 

While attending high school, Claude 
gained valuable experience by work 
ing with his father’s orchestra. Afte: 
graduation, he enrolled at the New 
England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston where he studied for threc| 
years. 

There he met Sam Saxe who was a 
teacher of jazz piano in the popula: 
music course, and is now a coach of | 
professional pianists in Hollywood. 
“This was the turning point in my 
musical career,” Williamson says. 
“Sam helped me tremendously, and I 
feel that much of my success is due | 
to his guidance.” 

Claude moved to Hollywood in 1947 
and after working out his union card, 
joined Charlie Barnet’s orchestra. He 
was with that group two years and| 
during that time was featured on the | 
record that first brought him national | 
attention—Barnet’s Capitol recording | 
of Claude Reigns. | 

Between tours with Barnet 
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HE RECORD 


By Bill Russo and Jerry Mulvihill | 





Cy Touff plays the bass trumpet, 
an instrument rarely heard in jazz. 
This instrument is an octave lower 
than the trumpet and corresponds ex- 
actly with the valve trombone. For 
practical purposes, the instrument is 
treated as a trombone in the accom- 
panying solo (that is, as a concert- 
pitch, bass-clef instrument). 

The eight-measure rest is included 
to clarify the position of the solo 
within a 32-measure chorus. The solo 
does not begin until the ninth meas- 
ure of the chorus. 

The entire solo may be broken down 
into four motives, or fundamental 
ideas, as follows: 

Measures 9-10: Motive (a), charac- 
terized by basic chord tones in a skel- 
etal rhythmic pattern. 

Measures 11-12: An approximate 
inversion of motive (a). 

Measures 13-15: Motive (b), char- 
acterized by consecutive eighth-notes 
in stepwise motion. Its first five tones 
and last five tones are the same. 

Measures 16-17: Motive (c)., char- 
acterized by basic chord tones in a 
syncopated quarter-note pattern. The 
entire bridge (17-24) is derived from 
this motive. 

Measures 24-27: Motive (d), char- 
acterized by repetition of the same 
tones against changing chords. 

Measure 29: A diminution, or com- 
pressed version, of motive (c); com- 
pare it to measure 19. 

Measure 30-31: A partial repetition 
of motive (b). The final Bb is the 
highest point in the solo. 





KEY TO SOLO 


Trombone, bass, and other con- 
cert-pitch instruments play as writ- 
ten, 


Trumpet, clarinet, and tenor sax- 
ophone transpose up a major 9th. 


Alto and baritone saxophones 
transpose up a major 6th. 


Records available: The Woody 
Herman Band, Capitol 12” LP No. 
5 














The manner in which this solo is| 
constructed demonstrates excellent | 
craftsmanship. Balance is achieved in 
the placing on tones and phrases; 
they are neither too crowded nor too 
far apart. There also are no super-| 
fluous tones; each one makes sense in 
relation to those that have preceded 
it. 

The fact that the solo ends with | 
the highest note is better understood 
when it is known that this trans- 
cription is incomplete. Touff plays 
more after what is here presented. 

All records used in these columns 
may be obtained from Gamble Music, 
312 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Hl. 
They may be obtained directly or 
through the mail. 


—EEE 


he | 
worked with Red Norvo’s sextet and | 





Claude Williamson 


| later joined Robert Clary as his ac- 
| companist. 


He left Clary to become 
June Christy’s accompanist-arranger 
and remained with her until 1951 
when he began a two-year hitch in 
the army. 

Eight months were spent at Fort 
Ord, Calif., and the remainder in 
Okinawa—all with army bands. After 
being discharged in 1951, Williamson 
joined Howard Rumsey’s Lighthouse 
All-Stars, replacing Russ Freeman, 
and since has been with that group 
with the exception of a period of three 
months spent with Les Brown’s or- 
chestra, 

He also works frequent record dates 
and has recorded with various jazz 
groups including those headed by 


| Rumsey, Barney Kessel, Art Pepper, 
| Conte Candoli, Frank Rosolino, and 


Tal Farlow. 

In recent years Claude’s styling has 
been most influenced by the work of 
Bud Powell. This is apparent in the 
accompanying example taken from 
Williamson’s recording of one of 
his original compositions, Obsession, 
which is included in the Capitol Ken- 
ton Presents album (H6502). 

Section ABD is the principal theme 
which, when combined with section 
C (the bridge), forms a transcript of 
the opening chorus, as recorded. The 
principal theme is characterized by 
the fullness of its clever harmoniza- 
tion. 

The bridge employs locked-hands 
styling with octave passing tones. 
Claude’s sensitivity to tonal relation- 
ship and harmonic balance is_ re- 
flected in the careful voicing employed 
throughout. 

(Ed. Note: Mail for Sharon A. Pease should 
be sent to 1333 E. Almeria Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
personal reply.) 
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Copyright 1955, Benton Publications, 941 No. La Cienega Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Roberts. The 21-year-old Jolly has a 
good beat, often fiery if not always co- 
hesively constructed and developed 
ideas, and he communicates consider- 
able feeling. He is not, however, yet 
able to carry a whole 12” LP of his 
own, judging from this example. 

Despite the breathless statements in 
the notes about Pete being “a kind of 
genius,” he has considerable develop- 
ing to do and experience to gain before 
he is a jazz pianist of unmistakable 
stature. He does have clear potential- 
ity though and is especially good in a 
rhythm section and in regular-sized 
choruses as part of an integrated small 
combo as in that Atlantic LP under 
Rogers. He also wails convincingly 
here on accordion. Pete wrote three of 
the originals on this set while Rogers 
and Giuffre contributed one each, and 
Andre Previn arranged Why. None of 
the writing is memorable though E/ 
Yorke comes closer and also shows Jol- 
ly with particular effectiveness. 

Those cloudy album notes, by the 
way, would have been of more value 
had they given Jolly’s biographical 
background instead of juggling adjec- 
tives, This LP is a good example of 
the excessive haste in which some jazz- 
men and recording directors have been 
indulging during the past couple of 
years in getting new talent to head- 
line a whole LP. Jolly won’t be happy 
with his set five years from now. (Vic- 
tor 12” LPM-1105) 


Frank Morgan 


Bernie’s Tune; My Old Flame; Ill 
Remember April; Neil’s Blues; The 
Champ; Chooch; The Nearness of You; 
Wippet; Milt’s Tune; Get Happy 

Rating: *** 

On four numbers, the 22-year-old 
west coast altoist is supported by Conte 
Candoli, and from Machito’s rhythm 
section, bassist Robert Rodriguez, bon- 
goist Joe Manguel, congo drummer Ra- 
fael Miranda, and timbalist Ubaldo 
Nieto. There is also an organist listed 
as “Wild Bill.” I assume his last name 
is Davis. On the six others, Frank’s 
associates are Candoli, the late Wardell 
Gray, pianist Carl Perkins, guitarist 
Howard Roberts, bassist Leroy Vinne- 
gar, and drummer Lawrence Marable. 
According to the notes, these were 
Gray’s last recording sessions. Morgan 
wrote three originals; Milt’s Tune is 
Milt Jackson’s, and The Champ, of 
course, is Mr. Gillespie’s modern jazz 
standard. 

This set, Morgan’s first as a leader, 
is a partial disappointment in view of 
the Bird-influenced modernist’s striking 
promise on the earlier Lyle Murphy LP 
on this label and a Kenny Clarke Sa- 
voy LP. On this set there are several 
places where Morgan’s tone is less 
sure, rather -sour at times, and his in- 
tonation ig* occasionally questionable. 
Also in terms of conception, it sounds 
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Gretsch Spotlight 


“That Great Gretsch Sound” Rates Tops 
with Leo Acosta, Mexico’s Famed Drum Star 





Leo Acosta and his Gretsch Broadkasters 


Leo Acosta, Mexico City’s most talked-about drummer, plays his Gretsch 
Broadkasters in a Latin style for the Perez Prado Orchestra (“Cherry Pink 
and Apple Blossom White”). “In Mambo or any other rhythm, it’s still the 
sound that counts. Gretsch drums are the greatest . . . finest drums I ever 
owned!” says Leo. See and try a Gretsch outfit at your dealer's today. Write 
for FREE Drum Catalog showing outfits played by 7 out of 10 top winners 
in the latest drummer popularity poll. Address Frep. Gretscn, Dept. 
DB-9755, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 








“TWO KINGS & TWO ACES” Many Thanks, Jazz Critics, for 


* choosing me as the “New Clarinet 


Hector - Sax, Felix - Piano Star” in the Down Beat Critics 


Siddie - Bass, Harriet - Vocal & 


Tieciies Poll. 
* , ; 
; = Jimmy Giuffre 
Presenting an exciting different floor 
show — With music for lounge or club. Capitol Recording 


McConkey Artists Corp. Artist 























KENTON PLAYS BILL HOLMAN MUSIC IN MOVIE 
Stan- Kenton uses composition of 1950 Westlake College Grad Bill 
Holman in movie.“Blackboard Jungle." Bill was a beginner arranger 
at Westlake. Our 17 piece Dance Band rehearses 15 hrs. per wk. 
using name band arrangements. Appr. for Vets, too! Send for 
FREE Catalog & Swing News. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 





1520 N. Gower St., Hollywood 28, Calif. HO 2-2387 
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as if he were nervous or tired on sec- 
tions of this date. Otherwise, his 
colleagues are’in good form with Rob- 
erts outstanding and Candoli swinging- 
ly fluent. Pianist Carl Perkins indicates 
that he deserves more exposure on ree- 
ords. “Wild Bill” swings, too, but that 
Hammond organ sound plagues me for 
hours later. 

Morgan continues to blow with vi- 
tality and emotional urgency. I expect 
that the less successful aspects of this 
set just represent an off day for him. 
He still has exciting potential. (Gene 
Norman Presents 12” LP Vol. 12) 


New Orleans Shufflers 

Some Day Sweetheart; Gee Buby, 
Ain’t I Good to You?; Da Da Strain; 
New Orleans; Tishomingo Blues; See 
See Rider; Milneberg Joys; Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues 

Rating: *** 

The Shufflers are a combination of 
jazz veterans Danny Barker, Tony Pa- 
renti, trombonist Bob Thomas, and 
drummer Art Trappier with “revival- 
ists” Jack Fine on cornet, Arny Hyman 
on bass, and Hank Ross on piano. Or- 
dinarily this would be a two-star ree- 
ord because none of the soloing is dis- 
tinguished though Parenti is quite com- 
petent. The rhythm section, too, is 
heavier than need be (Barker however, 
is of considerable help). The neoclassic 
piano of Ross also strikes me as far 
too derivative. 

But there is another quality on the 
date that is unique in most recent 
Dixieland sessions on record—relaxa- 
tion. Even with Trappier’s often too 
weighty drums (that’s what comes of 
playing with Conrad Janis so long), 
there is an unusually easeful feeling 
throughout the LP that makes for sur- 
prisingly pleasant listening despite the 
above-cited shortcomings. This set will 
not, however, appeal to all tastes so 
listen fully before purchasing. (King- 
sway 12” LP KL 700) 








A BUSY MAN these days is Chicago 
deejay Ron Terry, who in addition to 
his own nightly show on WGN-TV, 
heads his own show nightly at the Club 
Hollywood and recently recorded for 
the newly-formed Kayhill label as a 
singer. First release is Monkey Dance 
and Tzatzkela, on which Ron sings with 
Evie Eraci, above. 
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W-FI-T2"" LP Savey MG 12001... .$4.95 
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Feather’s Nest 


By Leonard Feather 





THE BIG FEATURE story on 
George Wein in the August Esquire 
was a welcome and deserved tribute to 
the unselfish and honest role played by 
George and the Newport festivals in 
the furtherance of jazz. The author of 
the piece clearly shares my enthusiasm 
for Wein and his work. 

I should like to register a respectful 
dissent, however, from the gratuitous 
sideswipes taken at Norman Granz in 
the course of the article. 

Pulling his name in from left field, 
the writer said Wein’s assistance to 
jazz “has been conspicuously more sub- 
stantial than anything donated by 
Granz,” whom he describes as “‘opinion- 
ated and overbearing.” The JATP con- 
certs are disposed of as a “honking 
din,” the entire enormous Clef and 
Norgran record catalogs are reduced to 
“a gush of recordings that strike some 
critics as pretty awful,’ and Tatum’s 
rescue from obscurity by Granz is 
summed up as having “succeeded in 
tearing Tatum to tatters.” 


IT SEEMS TO ME that the palpa dle 
inaccuracy of some of these statements 
should be obvious even to Wein hitn- 
self, who has admitted reacting un- 
comfortably to these portions of the 
piece. 

In attempting to prove that Wein 
has done more for jazz than Granz, 
the writer cites the discovery and en- 
couragement by George of such talents 
as Ruby Braff, a bass player named 
Jimmy Woode (huh?) and Teddi King, 
a singer. 

I submit that all three together have 
accomplished, and are likely to accom- 
plish, far less for jazz than, say, Oscar 
Peterson or any one of a dozen other 
Granz discoveries, 

Granz is “opinionated and overbear- 
ing?” Is it because the author himself 
is one of the most opinionated men ever 
to discuss jazz that he is such a com- 
pelling and provocatively readable 
writer; the pot is calling the kettle 
black, provided you agree that “opinion- 
ated” and “overbearing” are necessarily 
derogatory adjectives. 


I AM SURE that if Granz hadn’t been 
so opinionated, a lot of great musicians 
would be forgotten instead of rich and 
famous today, and if he hadn’t been 
so overbearing, a lot of Jim Crow- 
minded southerners still would be segre- 
gating their audiences at dances and 
concerts. 

The JATP concerts, scenes of the 
“honking din,” have been performed hy 
many of the identical musicians heard 
at Wein’s clubs and festivals, Playing 
the identical tunes. 

I often have found fault with some 
of the music at these concerts, but 
never without simultaneously accentuat- 
ing the positive, which has usually in- 
cluded Ella Fitzgerald, the Peterson 
trio, and some beautiful ballad perform- 
ances by the various hornmen. I strong- 


BLUE NOTE presents 
OUTSTANDING MODERN 
JAZZ 
BLP 5063 GIL MELLE QUINTET with 

Don Butterfield, tuba. 

Melle's most ambitious effort to date. Fea- 
turing new original compositions: FIVE IM- 
PRESSIONS OF COLOR, LIFE BEGINS AT 
MIDNIGHT, etc. 

BLP 5065 KENNY DORHAM — Afro- 
Cuban Holiday. With Jay Jay John- 
y] son, Hank Mobley, Silver, Pettiford, 
.| Blakey, "Potato" Valdes, etc. 

The great trumpeter in an all-star setting. 
MINOR'S HOLIDAY, AFRODISIA, etc. 
BLP 5068 THE PROPHETIC HERBIE 
NICHOLS with Al McKibbon, Art 
Blakey. 

The sensational aime. pianist opens new vistas 


in Modern Jazz. Playing his own composi- 
tions: THE THIRD WORLD, STEP TEMPEST, 


etc. 
THE FINEST 

IN TRADITIONAL JAZZ 
BLP 7027 GEORGE LEWIS' NEW OR- 
LEANS STOMPERS with Kid Howard, 
Jim Robinson, “Slow Drag" Pava- 
eau, etc. 
je latest recordings by the greatest New 
Orleans band of = Re highly spirited 
performances incl. HOGAN HALL 
STOMP, WALKING with THE KING, SEE 
SEE RIDER, etc. 
BLP 7029 THE FABULOUS SIDNEY 
BECHET—OLYMPIA CONCERT. 
An exciting on-the-spot recording. Rousing 
renditions of HALLE HALLELUJAH, BUDDY 
BOLDEN STOMP, RIVERBOAT SHUFF, etc. 
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Gerry Mulligan Quarte 
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Send for free catalogues 
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MULTI - HORN 
HIGH FIDELITY 


Only TRUE Multi-Horn High Fidelity lets 
you hear all the highs, all the deep lows and 
the important middle range too... and only 
the AMI juke box has the exclusive multiple 
horn sound system. Listening to Rhythm and 
Blues, Boogie or Bop you hear each note and 
instrument, enjoy all the sparkle and living 
realism of the live performance. Always play 
the AMI at your favorite location... 
remember there is no substitute for the 
quality of AMI music. 





1500 UNION AVE., S.E. * GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Representatives in most principal cities 
of the free world. 








ly suspect that the writer has attended 
very, very few of these concerts. . 

AS FOR THE “gush of recordings 
that strike some critics as pretty aw- 
ful,” this kind.of mass condemnation is 
like saying, “That’s a stinking bunch of 
books at the New York Public Library,” 
or “People are very old,” or “America 
has a very warm climate.” 

In a gigantic catalog such as Granz’, 
no matter what one’s tastes, it would 
be impossible to avoid finding. hundreds 
of gems, including countless LPs by 
artists featured on Wein promotions. 
The curt dismissal of the Tatum pro- 
ject is the reductio ad absurdum of this 
illogic, since every Tatum fan on earth 
must be everlastingly grateful for the 
chance Granz gave this neglected genius 
to play what he liked, as much as he 
liked, and to give the results an ex- 
posure without precedent in Tatum’s 
career. 

George Wein is everything that is 
said about him, except big and suc- 
cessful. He has a couple of clubs that 
do fair business; he ran two festivals 
that did a lot of good for jazz, and he 
has a small record label. 

HE IS YEARS younger than Granz, 
and it is possible that in time he may 
live up to the extravagant claims made 
for him here. But I don’t like the 
thought that all over America, persons 
in dentists’ waiting rooms are picking 
up copies of Esquire and learning that 
George is David and Granz is Goliath. 

In case you wondered, I have no ax 
to grind for Granz; we are not close 
personal friends—in fact, I am far 
closer to George, close enough to know 
that he will take no offense at these 
objective comments. 

But I have respected Norman for his 
own honesty, in admitting that his 
main aim is to make money, and for the 
sincere fight he has waged against Jim 
Crow. 


(In Newport, R. IL. one might add, 
Negroes and Jews are npt considered 
too socially desirable on the 362 days 
of the year when the festival is not 
being held.) 

Esquire’s million readers, ironically, 
may find my point proved before their 
eyes in the photographs accompanying 
the article. 

INSTEAD OF Ruby Braff, Jimmy 
Woode, or Teddi King, jazz is repre- 
sented pictorially by a full-page photo 
of Dizzy Gillespie, who records for 
Granz exclusively and has toured inter- 
nationally in the JATP unit; and by 
pictures of Oscar Peterson, who was 
pounding his piano for a limited audi- 
ence in Canada until Granz launched 
him, and of Billie Holiday; whom Granz 
retrieved from the quagmire of a 
rhythm and blues label when he began 
to record her a couple of years ago. 

In fact, the only photographic sub- 
ject named in a caption alongside the 
Wein story who doesn’t have any ties 
with Norman Granz is Mrs. Louis L. 
Lorillard, co-sponsor of the festival. 
And if Norman Granz winds up manag- 
ing her one of these days, I wouldn’t be 
at all surprised. 


Down Beat 
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High Fidelity 


By Oliver Berliner 


(Ed, Note: This is the second and 
concluding section of Oliver Berliner’s 
article on the recorder head of the tape 
recorder.) 


THE BIAS FREQUENCY is of ex- 
treme importance, for if a low fre- 
quency is used, a harmonic or “beat” 
note may be introduced into the re- 
corded material and show up as an 
unwanted “whistle” on .the tape. 

Because of this, the bias frequency 
should be at least five or six times the 
highest frequency capable of being re- 
corded. Since Stancil-Hoffman heads are 
flat to 20,000 cycles, their R-5 uses a 
bias frequency of 100,000 cycles a sec- 
ond, as does the erase frequency. 

The most critical is the playback head, 


High Fidelity 


SUPPLEMENTAL BUYER'S AID 
Down Beat Magazine 





in that frequency response is directly 
related to gap width—the smaller the 
gap, the better the high end response. 
However, if the gap is too small, the 
magnetic flux will be practically short- 
circuited and the output level of the 
head materially reduced. Experience 
has shown that a straight gap of 
.00025 of an inch is the smallest work- 
able size and will permit response be- 
yond the range of hearing at 15 ips. 

EQUALIZATION always has been the 
most controversial subject in tape re- 
corder manufacture. The race for 20- 
20,000 cps response rages on, with each 
manufacturer pushing his equalization 
upward to the brink of saturation and 
some even on into distortion. 

In order to obtain broad frequency 
response on tape that is inherently non- 
linear, the electronic signals must be 
altered; that is, boosted or attenuated 
methodically. 

This is equalization and is similar 
to that used in the recording and play- 
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Nos, 72, 73 


SUMBIER 1955 
File: Amplifier 
e: Control-Power 


Type: 
UNIT: "2200C" Control-Fower Amplifier Size: 16"x7$"x683" 
Manufacturer: Bell Sound Systems Inc. Weight: 20 pounds 
Address: 555 Marion Rd, Colombus, Ohio 
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Advertising Claims 


Power 
Output: 


Non-linear 





Frequency Response: 


20 watts... 


Better than advertised 


distortion: .3% at 20w...Found to be .3% at 24" 


20 <° 20ke 
at %.2db... Essentially as Advertised 


Noise and Hum level:-80 db below 


Outputeee Found as advertised. 


7 inputs, 3 spk. outputs and recording output...Found as advertised 
Treble: +#18db down to -28db;Bass:#15db to -17db at 40cps.,.Found as 


Loudness control; 5 pos. equa 


Laboratory Note: This is a well built unit employing t 
tubes in the output circuit. Lp tchable 


as adv/adv. 
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lizer;level control..Foun 
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UNIT: A-30 Amplifier--Line or Fower 
Manufacturer: Electro-Voice, Inc. 


Address: Buchanan, Michigan 


File: Amplifier 

Type: Line/Power 
Size: 7"x132*x8}" 
Weight: 25 pounds 


TEST ‘A 


anita in Adver Cla 











’ Freq. Response:* 


Single — leve 
Outpute: 
Adjustable dampi 


T 


Power 
Output: 30 watts... Found as advertised 
Harmonic 
Vistrotion: .5% at 30w...Better than advertised 
86s Int ermodulation 
¥ vistortion({SMPTs): 1% at 30w...Better than advertise 


«25db from 20-50kc...Essentially as adv. 


Hum and Noise Level:-90db below output...Found as adv. 


1 input....Found as advertised 


4,8,16 and 600ohm balanced line...Found as adv. 


ng factor: Found as advertised 
Built with the usual EV sturdy const., 


This unit has very good transient response with well 


( fs i laboratory Note: 
designed unity coupl circuits providi fast and 
controled rise timee using pulse’ test & syncroscope 

lon eee registration) 
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back of dise records. Most companies 
use both pre-equalization, in the re- 
cording circuit, and postequalization, 
in the playback stages. In the pre- 
equalization function, the low frequen- 
cies are boosted. The advantage of this 
is that on playback they will require 
less amplification, which will result in 
less hum amplification and a better sig- 
nal-to-hum ratio, 

THE MORE EMPHASIS we give a 
particular frequency, the more we will 
create distortion. This problem is most 
apparent in recorders that attempt re- 
sponse to 15,000 cps at 7% ips. 

With the optimum playback head, 
described above, it is impossible to ob- 
tain this response at this speed without 
tremendous high-frequency boost, with 
its accompanying distortion on strong 
musical peaks. 

As a result of this, the R-5 recorder 
has been set at response flat within 
plus or minus 1 db from 45 to 11,000 
cps at 7% ips speed and to 18,000 
cycles at 15 inches a second. 





New York—tThe high fidelity equip- 
ment industry will get its first descrip- 
tive directory and buyer’s guide with 
the publication in October of Audio 
Fair—Hi-Fi, Why, What & Where to 
Buy. 

The first copy will be sold at the 
Audio Fair here. Thereafter, it will be 
sold on newsstands and in hi-fi dealer 
shops throughout the country. 








A smart Companion to your 
HI-Fi . . . fine for Study and 
Traveling ... 


3 speed 
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CONTEMPORARY FORMAL music 
is having its day on record. Predom- 
inating in the current classical issue 
are opuses by today’s composers, who 
probably are represented in greater 
numbers on LPs now than they ever 
have been before. 

The standard works of the old 
masters nearly all have been recorded 
already, some of them many times, and 
recording companies are bolstering 
their libraries with more obscure titles. 

Recording execs used to regard mod- 
ern compositions as prestige items. If 
they still regard them so, an awful lot 


of labels are looking for an awful lot 
of prestige suddenly. 


COLUMBIA, FOR ONE, has created 
a new series for modern American com- 
posers, issuing a minimum of six LPs 
in the series a year, the works chosen 
by a committee of American composers 
serving without pay. These are works 
not duplicated on other records, and 
they are recorded presumably by artists 
of the composer’s own choice. 

“The field of American music,” to 
quote from the liner notes, “. . . has 
hitherto received the least attention 
from the recording companies.” The 
Columbia series is motivated by a de- 
sire to keep contemporary composition 
in play. 

TWO DISCS OF the series are in 
current release. One contains Carl 
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Ruggles’ Lilacs and Portals performed 
adeptly by the Juilliard String orches- 
tra, Frederick Prausnitz conducting; 
Ruggles’ Evocations with John Kirk- 
patrick at piano, and the Toccanta by 
Henry Cowell with Kirkpatrick at pi- 
ano, Carleton Sprague Smith, flute, 
Alto Parisot, cello, and soprano Helen 
Boatright (Columbia ML 4986). 

The sister disc has the Hermit Songs 
of Samuel Barber sung in the clear 
and captivating soprano of Leontyne 
Price with Barber himself at piano, 
plus Alexei Haieff’s String Quartet No. 
1 incisively read by the Juilliard String 
quartet (Columbia ML 4988). 

Not in’ the Modern American series 
but also on Columbia are William Schu- 
man’s Symphony No. 6 and Walter 
Piston’s Symphony No. 4, both compell- 
ingly rendered by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia orchestra (Colum- 
bia ML 4992). 


DALLAPICCOLA appears again on 
an LP of the Louisville Commissioning 
series, on which four contemporary 
composers are represented. His Varia- 
ziones Per Orchestra is a further con- 
tribution to the growing library of the 
12-tone scale, of which Mr. D. is an 
exponent and theorist. 

The work is accompanied by a defi- 
nitely Mexican short opus entitled 
Cambres, by Jose Pablo Moncayo; Sere- 
nade for Orchestra by Ulysses Kay, a 
stirring little symphony; and a brief 
but stimulating piece by Darius Mil- 
haud called Ouverture Mediterrane- 
enne. Robert Whitney and the Louis- 
ville orchestra do creditably in the 
delivery (LOU 545-8). 

Marga Richter is solo pianist on an 
MGM album entitled Piano Music for 
Children by Modern Composers, an LP 
containing whimsical and simply-struc- 
tured works by Paul Hindemtth, Alan 
Hovhaness, Erik Satie, Ernst Toch, 
and Carlos Surinach. 

Aiming to familiarize the studying 
child with the music of his own time, 
they are charming selections, and Miss 
Richter plays them competently with a 
pleasant air. Surface noises and in- 
different engineering do little justice 
to the piano tones, however (MGM E 
3161). 


A SIMILAR ALBUM, also on MGM, 
is Hindemith’s Educational Music for 
Instrumental Ensembles, only one 
among the several educational things 
he has done. This is somewhat better 
recorded than the piano LP, is not dis- 
tasteful for listening only, and is nimb- 
ly played by the Maurice Levene String 
Sinfonietta (MGM E 3161). 

Also available is an album of Franz 
Lehar, a modern composer in a vein 
that is termed light opera, in selections 
from The Land of Smiles and Paganini. 
These are sung in German by soloists 
of the Vienna Light Opera company, 
conducted by Franz Sandauer, and in- 
clude the famous Yours Is My Heart 
Alone. (Epic LC 3180). The selections 
are well done, if you like operetta. 


—les brown 
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Elliott Discovers Three 5-Starrers 


By Leonard Feather 


Winner of two Down Beat awards 
in the miscellaneous instruments di- 
vision on the strength of his unique 
contribution to jazz via the mellophone, 
Don Elliott is generally considered the 
most versatile artist in contemporary 
jazz. 

Since it was impossible to obtain any 
comments from him on records of other 
mellophone players (for the simplest 
of all reasons: no other mellophone 
players), I used the French horn as 
the most reasonable facsimile avail- 
able, playing him several records fea- 
turing this instrument, as well as his 
two other main instrumental identi- 
fications, the trumpet and the vibra- 
harp. 

Don was given no information what- 
ever, either before or during the test, 
about the records played for him. 


The Records 


1. Dizzy Gillespie. Cool Eyes (Norgran). 
Lucky Thompson, tenor; J. J. John- 
son, trombone. 

Well, it sure gives you the impres- 
sion that it’s a. Basie kick, all right. 
Like the old 9:20 Special; and I’m 
pretty sure it’s Dizzy on trumpet. Must 
be Dizzy’s orchestra, because I can’t 
ever remember Dizzy cutting with 
Count. It sure had that swingy feel- 
ing all right. 

Sounded like J. J. on trombone on 
the last chorus. Dizzy played lead on 
the last chorus, I noticed, even though 
he’s not recognized as a lead man. I’ve 
never heard him lead a section before. 
Don’t know the tenor; maybe it’s Col- 
trane. 

The balance wasn’t bad, but it’s that 
tubby feeling, a kind of flat balance 
that Diz has always had when I’ve 
heard the band; but because of that 
swinging feeling, I’d give it four. 


2. Low Mecca. Stan's Invention (Blue 
Note). Mecca, guitar; Vinnie Burke, 
bass; Jack Hitchcock, vibes; comp. 
& arr. Stan Purdy. 

I liked that one. The presence I 
liked very much. At first I thought it 
might be Red and Tal. After the solo- 
ing and feeding, I think it’s Teddy 
Charles. Guitarist might be Garcia; .I 
haven’t heard Dick in a long time. 
Might'be Charlie Mingus on bass. 

I especially like the last 16 bars, the 
counterpoints, plus guitar and vibes 
ensemble; changes were very nice. I 
guess I’d give that a fiver. Can’t see 
anything wrong with that. 


3. Julius Watkins. Leete (Blue Note). 
Oscar Pettiford, bass; Watkins, 
French hora, comp. & arr.; Prank 
Foster, tenor; Perry Lopez, guitar. 

I guess O.P.’s cello gave that away. 
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Don Elliott 


Probably it’s Oscar’s group. When I 
first heard the ensemble, I didn’t know 
whether it would be Graas or Julius. 
That’s the best French horn I’ve heard 
yet. Julius sure has nice conception. I 
still say, it’s hard to get conception 
and complete freedom on a French 
horn. He sure came awfully close. Mat- 
ter of fact, I can picture Julius play- 
ing trumpet or another brass instru- 
ment which would give him more com- 
plete freedom. 

O. P. is my boy; bass or cello, he’s 
very clean, and he swings. I liked the 
arrangement because the changes 
aren’t that far out and yet they’re 
very interesting. I can’t imagine who 
arranged it. I know that Oscar does 
some arranging for himself. 

That guitar gets me... I liked both 
tenor and guitar. I don’t know who 
they are, though. I see no reason for 
not giving that a five, too. 


4. Urbie Green. Mutation (Bethiehem). 
Comp. & arr. Marion Evans; Al Cohn, 
bass clarinet. 

I don’t know whether this is cheat- 
ing or not; I’ve heard a couple of num- 
bers out of this LP, although not this 
one; anyhow, I know it’s Urbie Green. 
I guess it was trumpet, clary, trom- 
bone, bass clarinet, and a bass line 
going with the ensemble, which is 
again interesting. 

I’ve heard .of Marion Evans’ work, 
but not*too much exeept for a couple 
of tunes in the album; I like the blend 
very much. It’s hard, obviously, to get 
a blend with woodwinds. I had to take 
a guess on that bass clarinet solo. 

I used Al Cohn in my album for a 
Bethlehem vocal album, and he took a 
solo on tenor and it sure sounds like 
Al’s conception on the bass clarinet, I 
imagine. I’m very impressed with that 
bass line on the ensemble. The balance 
was good, the recording was good; 





solos were good. Personally, I don’t 
know whether I like the changes, for 
my hearing taste. I’d give it five again. 


5. Milt Buckner and Terry Gibbs. Trap- 
ped (Brunswick). Bernie Mackey, el- 
ectraharp. 

First of all, that’s not my taste in 
music. Guess you have to make a liv- 
ing somehow .. . I think Milt Buck- 
ner is a very warm fellow, and we 
became very good friends during my 
stay at the Band Box. 

This must be that Jazz on the Air 
album on Brunswick. Of course, after 
hearing Terry, I know it must have 
been cut that night; this must be the 
album. Terry I’d know anywhere. 
Wonder who did the arranging? 
(That’s a joke!) Sounded kind of ad 
libby to me. 

Well, for a live broadcast, they 
picked up pretty well. They picked up 
a lot of distortion there, too; I can’t 
make the electraharp. Not at all. Be- 
cause of Terry being linked with it, 
and let’s say for remembrance’s sake, 
I'd give it two stars. 


6. Lionel Hampton. Red Ribbon (Em- 
Arcy). Nat Adderly, trumpet (Har- 
mon mute); B. Hullin, trumpet (cup 
mute); Maurice Meunier, clarinet; 
Rene Urtreger, piano; Guy Pedersen, 
bass; MacKac, drums; Dave Amram, 
French horn. Recorded in Paris. 


Wow, I don’t know where to start. 
First of all, it’s too long. I couldn’t 
see any reason why they had to repeat 
the same instruments on solos. If 
somebody isn’t trying to fool the listen- 
er, I heard the groaning and it must 
be Hamp; recorded very nicely, I think. 

It showed a lot of technique. 

You can tell because of his facility, 
naturally, his technique . . . he shows 
a knowledge of the usual, or the stand- 
ard inversions of chords, but no cre- 
ativeness. I’m surprised, because I’ve 
heard Hamp play with a lot of mod- 
ern conception, but on this one he just 
seems to play a lot of the 16ths, 32nds, 
and you keep multiplying. 

I know Hamp’s been on the coast a 
lot and I hear the French horn—no 
comment on that. As compared to the 
first solo I heard before—Julius Wat- 
kins—this solo on French horn could 
be Johnny. I liked the clarinet player 
.. + Because I’ve heard Pres play 
clarinet once before (I’m not saying 
it’s Pres) and heard a certain thing 
in the vibrato, I’m almost positive that 
this clarinet player is not just a clar- 
inet player. 

I’d say he’s probably a tenor man. 
(Ed. Note: Yes). I liked the solo. . 
very tasty. Also tasty was the piano— 
I don’t know who he was; nice con- 
ception. I liked the trumpet, too, I 
have special preference for the trum- 
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Gretsch Spotlight 

Shelly Manne, consistent 
popularity poll winner, 
calls Gretsch “greatest” 








Shelly Manne and his Gretsch Broadkasters 


WINNER of popularity polls for the past five years, Shelly Manne now 
sets the beat for the brilliant Shorty Rogers group. His scintillating 
drumming can also be heard on the new Contemporary Records album, 
“Shelly Manne and His Men”. A former Stan Kenton man, he’s “Mr. 
Drums” to the music world—and those drums have been Gretsch all the 
way. “Gretsch Broadkasters, greatest drums I ever owned,” says Shelly. 
Write for your free copy of Shelly Manne’s favorite 4-bar drum solo, 
and your free Gretsch drum catalog. Address: Frep. Gretscu, Dept. 
DB 9755, 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 
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SCHOOL OF PERCUSSION 


Staffed with Proven well known 
Instructors — For all Percussion 
and Mallet Instruments. 

— We Invite your Inquiry — 


6124 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Carl R. Burkhart Hollywood 4-0538 


— Director — 








pet with the Harmon mute; I like to 
use that when I record, too. There 
might have been two trumpet men. I 
couldn’t tell—they play alike. 

The first was trumpet Harmon, and 
the second was trumpet cup. The first 
one, whether they were the same or 
not, he came out stronger. I liked the 
bass man a lot. The drums had sort 
of uverage presence, but it should have 
been louder because of the bass being 
so strong. About three stars. 


7. John Graas. My Buddy (Decca). 
Graas, French horn; Gerry Mulligan, 
baritone; Red Mitchell, bass. 

It might have been Gerry on bary, 
but whoever the leader is, he’s trying 


| to get the Mulligan sound, and it did- 
| n’t leave me with any stimulation at 
| all. The only thing tasty in it was the 


bary sole, and I don’t know whether 
that might have been Bud Shank or 


Gerry. 
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The sound of the bass wasn’t full, 
but the intonation was nice. It’s what 
I mentioned before about getting a 
feeling out of the French horn. It’s 
very hard, because I tried doing it 


| once before myself. Well, so far, I’ll 
| say, I haven’t heard it done yet... 
| Well, I’d give it two because of the 


bary solo. 





Joe Morello 


(Jumped from Page 13) 


ally for little more than three, he al- 
ready has made remarkable strides in 
that direction. 

And if the number of times his name 
keeps popping up in musicians’ con- 
versation about drummers is any indi- 
cation, he will not be long in reaching 
his goal. 

—tracy 





Struetly #Ad Leb 


(Jumped from Page 7) 
Green’s Show Biz Oct. 9 . . . Look for 
NBC radio’s Monitor to expand into a 
daily 10 a.m. to noon strip. 





Chicago 

SIX-A-DAY AND THREE-A- 
NIGHT: The Chicago theater is loading 
up a glittering talent display for the 
fall. Current is the annual record artist 
package, assembled and emceed by dee- 
jay Howard Miller, who is probably 
the. town’s hottest, listing Felicia Sand- 
ers, Pat Boone, Della Reese, Lenny Dee, 
the Hi-Los and Yonely. Coming are 
Patti Page Sept. 2 and Nat Cole Sept. 
16, both for two-week engagements .. . 
The Regal theater uncorks an r&b for- 
mat Sept. 2 with the Buddy Johnson 
ork, LaVerne Baker, the Four Nutmegs, 
the Four Cardinals, and Ella Johnson. 

At the Chez Paree, Patti Andrews 
and Jimmy Nelson are co-headlining, 
filling a cancellation by Ann Sothern 

. . At the Blue Angel is Voodoo 
Calypso, with Obu’ba, Venita, Vivi Vel- 
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asco, and the Shango Dancers . . . Lisa 
Kirk tops the present Palmer House 
show, with the usual late summer revue 
set to open the first week in September. 
It’ll star Will Jordan. 


JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: Barbara | 


Carroll debuts the new low-swinging 
jazz policy at the London House Sept. 


14. She’s to be followed by Don Shirley | 
Oct. 12 for four weeks . . . The Dukes | 
of Dixieland are held over at the Pre- | 


view until Oct. 16 . . . Count Basie is 
the attraction at the Blue Note until 
Sept. 7... The Salty Dogs are playing 
weekends at Dynell Springs, on the 
southwest side, 

At the Brass Rail, Art Hodes’ quintet 
alternates with the groups of Jimmy 
Nuzzo and Bobby Laine. Hodes’ combo 
has Muggsy Dawson, cornet; John 


Welch, trombone; Jimmy Granato, clar- | 


inet; Hap Gormley, drums, and himself 
on piano... Fred Kaz is soloing at the 
Easy Street keyboard. 

HEREABOUTS: Ray Kenyon, pi- 
anist-arranger with the Frank York or- 
chestra in the Sherman hotel, died of 
a fractured skull on Aug. 1 after a 


brutal beating by two men over a traf- | 


fic dispute. Kenyon was 35, had played 
with York at intervals for the last two 


years, and was on his way to work at | 


the time of the incident . . . Chet Roble 
has left the Sherman hotel’s Well of 
the Sea, where he had worked for many 
years, to go on staff at ABC. He also 
plays the Studs Terkel television show 
on Sunday nights . . . Dardanelle, who 
has also been working the Sherman, has 
taken time off to have a baby. 

Marvin Moss, acts agent for the MCA 
bureau here, transferred to the com- 
pany’s television department in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. ... Mimi Benzell is star- 
ring in the strawhat version of By the 
Beautiful Sea at the Highland Park 
Music theater . . . George Rank’s ork 
takes over the Melody Mill ballroom 
Sept. 5. 


Hollywood 


TELENOTES: Radio-television act- 
ors’ union is cracking down on platter 
pitchmen who have been talking name 
singers into taping trademarks for 
them for free . . . CBS hopes to out- 
Disney Walt by financing United Pro- 
ductions of America (Mr. Magoo, et 
al) to the tune of $1,500,000 for a ser- 
ies of cartoon comedy telefilms .. . 
Billy May was music director for Bob 
Crosby’s One Night Stand TV show 
that reunited so many of his former 
bandsmen—Gil Rodin, Eddie Miller, 
Matty Matlock, Bobby Haggart, Nappy 
Lamare, Billy Butterfield, Charlie Tea- 
garden, and Warren Smith. That was 
Jack Sperling in tlie role of Ray Bau- 
duc, who was unable to make the show 
. .. Speaking of Lawrence Welk’s fall- 
ing out with KTLA Topper Klaus 
Landsberg, a Vine St. character said, 
“Just another case of Klaustrophobia.” 

JAZZ JOTTINGS: Billie Holiday, an 
added starter en Leonard Bernstein’s 
jazz symposium at Hollywood Bowl, 
doubled with her first Sunset Strip 
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stand with a run at the Crescendo... 
Jimmy Giuffre, Shorty Rogers, Shelly 
Manne, and Ellis Kohs (one of the 
Coast’s top music scholars) will com- 
prise a four-man seminar this fall for 
USC’s new jazz lab course ... The 
new and widely hailed Chico Hamilton 
quintet, currently at the Stroller’s on 
Long Beach, debuts on record with a 
12” LP for Pacific Jazz. 

L. Armstrong & Co. announced for 
Aug. 26 opening at Crescendo ... Joe 
Burton trio back from Phoenix to take 
stand at Castle restaurant, recently 
vacated by Mel Henke unit... L. A. 
contingent of Jazz International now 
holding weekly meetings on Thursday 
nights hosted by Howard Rumsey’s All- 
Stars at Lighthouse. Rumsey and J. I.’s 
Howard Lucraft planning a west coast 
jazz fest for next spring that will outdo 
Newport’s. 

ADDED NOTES: The Merry Macs 
(remember?), now composed of Judd 
and Ted McMichael, Dick Baldwin, and 
Louanne Hogan—one brother died 
some years ago and another retired— 
is reactivated with date at Hollywood’s 


Bar of Music this typing . . . Bobby 
Troup trio enlivening Pasadena’s very 
staid Huntington Hotel . . . Listing 


from radio log of Hollywood Citizen- 
News: KFWB—9:00 p.m., jazz; 9:30 
p.m. music, 


San Francisco 

Burt Bales, who has been playing for 
several months at the Pier 23, is form- 
ing a band with Vince Cattollica, Cus 
Cousineau, Skip Morr, and others for 
a new show this fall on KSAN-TV... 
Charlie Barnet played a one-niter Aug. 
19 at the Civic auditorium .. . Joe 
Mooney in town from Reno, where he’s 
with the Vagabonds, for a couple of 
days, may play the Black Hawk later 
this summer . . . Tito Puente gassed 
everybody at the Macumba. Cal Tjader 
followed, and his Fantasy records are 
now out selling Dave Brubeck in Cali- 
fornia. 

Bob Mielke’s Bearcats still going 
strong at the Larks club in Berkeley 
. . . Bob Scobey, with both Lizzie Miles 
and Clancy Hayes on vocals, is at the 
Showboat in Oakland . . . Chris Connor 
drew packed houses at the Black Hawk, 
though she goofed the disc jockey route 
badly. 

Lionel Hampton made his first Bay 
Area appearance in‘ years Aug. 7 at the 
Oakland auditorium’... Dr. S. I. Haya- 
kawa drew a packed house to the San 
Jose State college when he lectured on 
jazz with live illustrations by Don 
Ewell, Bob Scobey, Clancy Hayes, and 
Lizzie Miles. 

—ralph j. gleason 


Las Vegas 

Bypassing the Sands, where he usual- 
ly holds forth, Billy Eckstine takes a 
month at the New Frontier starting 
Labor Day .. . Such a hassel at the 
Riviera when Piaf and Kathryn Gray- 
son were booked to headline same show. 
Miss Grayson was felled by the virus 
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better band instruments since 882 


No finer Band Instruments are 
made. For design, attractive ap- 
pearance, perfection of tone, tune, 
and intonation, YORK has no peer. 
Demand the finest. Get it with 
YORK. Ask for YORK at your mus- 
ic dealer today, or write to: 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc 
105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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make more money! be in demand! write arrange- 
ments that musicians rave about ! ! 
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bug, Piaf held out for full loot, pay or 
play, and new owners came in at this 
dramatic moment with Spike Jones & 
Co. who kept up the mood of tumult 
and mayhem for a month... Tony 
Pastor set for Cloud 9 lounge of New 
Frontier Nov. 1. 

Micki Marlo thrushing at El Rancho 
Vegas while Joe E. Lewis voom-vooms 
. . - Lena Horne carries on the Sands’ 
“Ziegfeld Follies” with Satchmo and 
Robert Merrill exit . . . Howard Keel 
hops into the Dunes come November 
. . . And Horace Heidt wants to re- 
build his Hotel Shamrock here from its 
one-story rambling design into an 
eight-story resort hotel. 

Pearl Bailey steps into vacated top- 
line spot of Gisele MacKenzie at the 
Flamingo Aug. 28 ... Alfred Alpaka 
group at Royal Nevada lounge doing 
sensational biz Billy Williams 
quartet floats into New Frontier’s 
Cloud 9 lounge when Mary Kaye trio 
waft out Labor Day ... Al Jahns crew 
vacationing as Sauter-Finegan ork: has 
a three-weeker at the Thunderbird .. . 
But the biggest news in Vegas is the 
nitery debut of Guys and Dolls at the 
Royal Nevada, with Robert Alda, Viv- 
ian Blaine, Sam Levene, Stubby Kaye, 
B. S. Pully, and original Broadway cast 
sans Isabel Bigley. 

—bill willard 


Detroit 


The Kenny Burrell quartet is doing 
a fairly steady stand at Rouge lounge, 
being billed opposite out-of-town names, 
which adds up to continuous entertain- 
ment. Burrell has Tommy Flannagan, 
piano; Paul Chambers, bass; Frank 
Gant, drums. Art Blakey’s Jazz Mes- 
sengers held the spot July 26-31 and 
were followed by the Don Elliott quar- 
tet Aug. 2-7. Elliott was featured on 
vibes, mellophone, trumpet, and bongos. 
The Chet Baker quartet played there 
Aug. 9-14. Burrell was on the stand 
again Aug. 16-21 with the Australian 
Jazz quartet, and Stan Getz was sched- 
uled Aug. 23-28. Terry Gibbs was due 
in Aug. 30. 

Lively sessions at Bluebird inn on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday with Al- 
vin Jackson, bass; Barry Harris, piano; 
Donald Bird, trumpet; Yusef Lateef, 
tenor and flute; Bernard McKinney, 
baritone and trombone, and Art Mardi- 
gan, drums .. . The Sonny Stitt date 
at Crystal fell through. Teddy Charles 
opened Aug. 9 featuring Charlie Min- 
gus, bass, and Elvin Jones, drums. Orig- 
inally booked for July 28, Muddy 
Waters’ quartet took over Aug. 16... 
T-Bone Walker closed at the Flame 
Aug. 25, and Ivory Joe Hunter was to 
do business Aug. 26-Sept. 8... Frankie 
Castro did two weeks at the Falcon. 

The Dorothy Donegan date at Baker’s 
ended Aug. 27, instead of two weeks 
later, because of a Las Vegas commit- 
ment. Baker reports standing room only 
on the recent Jimmy and Marian Mc- 
Partland gig. McPartlands are booked 
for a return in January . .. Pee Wee 
Hunt playing to full houses at the 
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Filwland, Up Beat oy 


Along with others, who, I like to think, were selected rep- 
resentatives of the press, I was invited by MGMusic head 
man Johnny Green to advance showings, or rather hear- 
ings, of the voice Susan Hayward is about to spring on 
film audiences with the release of I'll Cry Tomorrow, the 
Lillian Roth biofilm. 

In his presentation, Green demonstrated that in addition 
to running the music department of one of the biggest 
movie plants, he is one of MGM’s, and the industry’s, best 
public relations men. 

Since I do not take stenographic notes (on the theory 
anything you can’t remember isn’t worth writing about) 
this account of how Johnny “broke” the story is only ap- 
proximate: 

“We were about to engage a vocal double for Miss Hay- 
ward, who, up to this time, had never sung a note except 
in her shower. As usual, I had her drop into my office, 
where I have a piano, to talk, so that I could get an idea of 
the sound of her voice for matching purposes. 

“To do this, I always ask the subject to sing, or at least 
hum, a few notes. Susan was so shy I had difficulty in get- 
ting her to try anything. Finally, after we just talked... 
she said, ‘Well, here goes. You asked for it!’ and let go. 

“I almost fell off the piano bench. I said, ‘You are going 
to do your own singing.’ She laughed in my face, and 
refused. 

“We engaged a vocal double and started prerecording 
to get her off-guard, Then I started all over again on Susan. 
I was determined to help her discover her own voice. It 
took weeks, during which I finally succeeded in getting her 
to do some work with our vocal coaches, before we could 
get her into the recording studio.” 

Then followed the trying sessions of prerecordings, Green 
recalls, She, like all singers, had good days and bad days— 
her suicide attempt happened during thi8 period. 

The hardest part, he said, was getting her own stamp 
of approval on the recordings. 

After this buildup, a letdown with the actual running 
of the soundtracks might have been expected. Most of those 
present, however, were bowled over. 

Miss Hayward does not have a great voice, but she in- 
jects plenty of drama into her songs, which is far more 
important in this story of Miss Roth’s dramatic victory 
over alcoholism. 

ONLY-IN-HOLLYWOOD ITEM: Although Ziggy Elman 
declined to soundtrack his famous Angels Sing solo for 
The Benny Goodman Story, and Manny Klein was borrowed 
from the Columbia staff ork to do a note-for-note duplica- 
tion, Ziggy finally agreed to appear visually in the Carnegie 
hall concert sequence, playing himself—to Manny’s sound- 
track. 

ON AND OFF THE BEAT: Pear! Bailey will co-star with 
Bob Hope, Eva Marie Saint, and George Sanders in Para- 
mount’s King of Hearts . . . Dick Cathcart, who played cor- 
net for J. Webb in Pete Kelly’s Blues, doing visual and mu- 
sical role as navy bandleader in Columbia’s upcoming 
Battle Stations . . . Lena Horne returning to films to do 
some songs in Viva Las Vegas for MGM, the lot Lena once 
ankled because they gave her only songs to sing ... Kim 
Novak signed for role of Marjorie Oelrichs, feminine lead 
in The Eddy Duchin Story. 





New Minneapolis Jazz Society 


Minneapolis—Six local musicians, headed by Dick and 
Don Maw, have formed the Twin Cities Jazz society. The 
club has already sponsored a jazz workshop and plans to 
have regular listening sessions—devoted to records and to 
local bands—at no admission charge. 
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Radio And Video 


THE RAREST THING on radio is a program with a lot 
of good music and not much advertising. I have been im- 
mensely enjoying two such shows lately—until both of them 
got bumped off the air by NBC’s Monitor, the weekend 
monstrosity that goes places and does things. The chief 
thing it does is ruin local programming, which, by my 
standard is the backbone of any radio station. 

My two victims of Monitor were the Sunday morning 

Masters of Rhythm from WTMJ, Mil- 
waukee, to which I have listened regul- 
larly since, I think, even before the war, 
and a Saturday afternoon program on 
WMAQ, Chicago, which intermixed a 
live orchestra with excellent recordings, 
including some jazz, and dished up the 
whole thing with binaural sound, using 
= both FM and AM units. 
§ ##This essay isn’t intended as a lament 
s for these two particular shows, but I 
imagine that the same thing is happen- 
ing in other parts of the country where 
Monitor has grabbed all the time from 
early Saturday until late Sunday. 

MONITOR IS ONE OF THOSE pieces of Big, Big BIG 
thinking at Sylvester Weaver’s network, and is supposed 
to be the savior of network radio. Well, who warits net- 
work radio, except the networks? I’d much rather have 
local radio, local news, local names, even local disc jockeys. 

If your radio listening habits are like mine, you have 
the box on while you’re in the car and around the house to 
keep you company in projects such as my current job, 
painting the dirty name garage. 

The good listening time—the time when you pay atten- 
tion—is given to television. Or maybe if you’re antitele- 
vision, to FM radio, or to hi-fi. Anyway, radio fits in as 
strictly secondary, and not primary, diversion. 

WHILE SLOPPING THE BRUSH around the wall, I 
have heard on Monitor Bob and Ray and some pretty good 
discussions and some news pickups and parts of many rec- 
ords and a female trying to sound sexy while giving tem- 
perature readings. She’s pretty gruesome. 

One night I caught 14 minutes of Dave Brubeck in a 
pickup from the Newport jazz festival. But most of the 
widely advertised quality of Monitor has eluded me. I’ll 
stick with it 15 or 30 minutes, until something dull comes 
on, and then switch to another station for eight or 10 
minutes, or until the first playing of a record by the Crew- 
Cuts, and then turn the darned machine off. 

All of this sounds as if the man just doesn’t like com- 
mercial radio. Well, he did like parts of it, until Monitor 
came along and ruined Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
morning. 

LET’S GET TO TELEVISION. This season has seen the 
usual amount of second guessing on the failure of certain 
TV shows to make the grade. More than two dozen shows 
which were network headliners are either off the air or 
shifted around to different time slots this fall in a last- 
ditch effort to pump life into their ratings. 

The Ray Bolger show was a simple case of a great star 
in a very ordinary situation comedy. Halls of Ivy didn’t 
move. I Married Joan was regarded as a successful com- 
mercial show and probably would still be up there if Disney- 
land hadn’t bulled into the time spot in competition. 

My Favorite Husband had real charm and humor and 
ratings, too. I’ll take as the reason for its troubles the piece 
of gossip I read in one of the papers—some personal dif- 
ferences in the cast. 

RED BUTTONS—too much of the same thing, and 
watch out George Gobel. Mr. Peepers, same story. Imogene 
Coca is not the situation comedy kind. Life with Father 
was a wonderful family show, and I wish it would stay on 
the air. Horace Heidt’s Show Wagon—the mystery is how 
it got on in the first place. 
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Won't Play Goodman As _ Landsberg Drops 


A Comedian, Allen Asserts 


By Charles Emge 


With The Benny Goodman Story well into its final shooting stages, it seems 
a proper time to check up on just how our old friend, Steve Allen, is making out 
before—and behind—the cameras in his first important role as a movie actor. We 
trust that by now readers know that Allen is playing the title role and that his 


co-star is Donna Reed in the role of 
Alice Hammond—now Mrs. Goodman. 

On our most recent visit to Univer- 
sal-International studios in Hollywood, 
we caught him between shots on the 
set where they were filming portions 
of the famous Carnegie ball concert 
of 1938. 

Appropriately enough (to the best 
of our knowledge) he was wearing 
white tie and tails and looked right 
at home. But he didn’t look quite like 
the Steve Allen you see on television. 


HE HAD TAKEN on a surprising 
resemblance to Benny Goodman—sur- 
prising because in actuality there is 
about as much physical resemblance 
between Steve Allen and Benny Good- 
man as between Jimmy Stewart and 
the late Glenn Miller. A studio spokes- 
man had some comment on this: 

“We don’t try to make him look like 
Benny’s twin brother if he had one. As 
in the Miller picture, our make-up men 
use a few tricks to bring about a gen- 
eral similarity, to catch something of 
Goodman’s over-all appearance. 

“They put that little twist in his hair, 
and changed the way he parts it, put 
glasses on him like Benny’s (Allen in 
real life wears dark heavy rims; Ben- 
ny’s are light). 

“That, plus the great job Steve is 
doing in simulating Benny’s familiar 
mannerism, especially on the clarinet 
solos, is what makes people who know 
Goodman closely feel that they are 
seeing the real Benny Goodman .. .” 


STEVE ALLEN, so glib and ready 
with the answers in radio and tele- 
vision, is somewhat retiring, reticent, 
even a bit shy with interviewers. 

The interviewers on this occasion in- 
cluded not only your Down Beat re- 
porter, but also scribes from radio and 
TV fan magazines and Hollywood staff- 
ers from the major wire services. 

Steve doesn’t have too much to say 
under these circumstances, mostly the 
usual answers to the usual questions. 
Or maybe he feels, understandably, that 
he should save his material for the 
shows on which he gets paid. 


HE IS JUST a bit tired of explain- 
ing how he happened to be selected to 
play the role of Goodman, particularly 
when the query is put in a way that 
implies that he is an “unknown” re- 
ceiving his first big break. But he re- 
mains affable about it: 

“It wasn’t quite the same as if I 
were the grocer’s boy, signed and ele- 
vated to stardom in my first picture. 
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Steve Allen 

“Anyway,” he continued, “quite a 
number of my friends and well-wishers 
among musicians, including Benny him- 
self, thought that I would be the logical 
person for the role and passed the sug- 
gestion to Aaron Rosenberg, the pro- 
ducer. 


“HE RAN SOME things from those 
shorts I made, a bit I did in a picture 
some years ago, talked it over with me. 
I told him I would like to do the part, 
and that was it. 

“Because I have been doing comedy 
in radio and television, your readers 
will probably want to know that the 
role of Benny Goodman, as written for 
the picture, is very ‘straight,’ and I am 
playing it that way. We are not trying 
to turn Benny Goodman into a come- 
dian. A few laughs here and there, of 
course.” 

We moved out to the set and watched 
Allen do the next scene, in which 
Goodman, with the quartet (recorded 
and played with Allen in the sequence 
by Lionel Hampton, Gene Krupa, and 
Teddy Wilson), plays Memories of You, 
obviously playing it principally for the 
benefit of the future Mrs. Goodman, 
who, arriving late at the concert, has 
just come in and taken a seat down 
near the front. 


ALLEN PICKED UP his clarinet 
and while waiting for them to line up 
the shot, started playing away very 
creditably on Stardust. We queried Sol 
Yaged, who has been coaching Steve 





Welk Video Show 


Hollywood — The friction between 
the Lawrence Welk camp and KTLA 
chief Klaus Landsberg, the television 
impresario who lays claim to having 
made Welk bandom’s biggest TV at- 
traction, has finally broken into open 
battle. 

Landsberg summarily dropped Welk’s 
Friday night show from his station 
and shifted his new Orrin Tucker show 
into the time slot formerly held by 
Welk. Landsberg says Welk refused to 
abide by terms of his contract. 

Back of the scrap is the fact that 
Welk’s show, now on the ABC-TV net- 
work, has been blocked from local re- 
lease by his commitment to KTLA and 
Welk has been trying to get out of his 
contract. 

But Landsberg appears to have won 
the first round. A spokesman for the 
ABC net said they “couldn’t take a 
chance” on releasing the Welk show lo- 
cally until the Welk vs. Landsberg has- 
sel “was legally settled.” So just how 
long it will be before Welk’s local TV 
fans see him again is unknown. 





EmArcy Signs 
Terry Gibbs 4 


New York—Terry Gibbs has signed 
an exclusive recording contract with 
EmArcy. Gibbs’ debut on the Mercury 
subsidiary will mark his first record- 
ings since he ‘left the Brunswick latel 
some months ago. 

The vibraharpist’s quartet was tem- 
porarily disbanded at presstime while 
Terry Pollard, pianist with the group, 
took a brief leave of absence to visit 
her home in Detroit. 





Bleyer Records Danish 
Trumpeter's Band, Singer 


Copenhagen, Denmark—While in Eu- 
rope, Archie Bleyer recorded the Danish 
band of trumpeter Ernie Englund. Al- 
so cut were four sides by vocalist Chris 
Dane, a baritone who last May was an 
Arthur Godfrey Talent Scouts winner. 
Englund played with the Les Brown 
band about two years ago but since has 
been touring Scandinavian countries. 





for the musical part of his role, and 
he said: 

“Steve wasn’t satisfied with just 
learning the fingering to go with Ben- 
ny’s soundtrack. He decided he really 
had to play some clarinet—and he does. 
Says he is going to continue studying 
the instrument seriously. 

“And since this guy can do just about 
anything he turns to, I say he’s liable 
to be a fine clarinet player.” 
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Crest. Jam sessions on Monday. . 
The Alamo featured Don Shirley with 
Richard Davis on bass Aug. 1-13 . 
The Dave Heard combo at Klein’s fea- 
turing jam sessions on Monday ... 
Big band package at the Graystone 
Aug. 29 had Stan Kenton and Count 
Basie billed . . . The Commanders at 
Walled Lake casino Aug. 27, and Billy 
May was to do a one-niter at Jefferson 
Beach on the same date. 

—azalea thorpe 


Cincinnati 

Stan Kenton is due to close the 83rd 
season of free park concerts Aug. 28 

. Club Ebony came up with a wel- 
come surprise by booking Miles Davis 
for three days . . . Recent attractions 
at Buckeye Lake park included the 
bands of Sauter-Finegan and Les 
Brown ... Pearl Bailey in at Beverly 
Hills for two weeks. 


Greystone ballroom rocked to the mu- 
sic of Louis Jordan . . . Although busi- 
ness was excellent, the Mike Schiffer 
trio was given notice at Benny’s, leav- 
ing the city with no regular jazz club. 

The Third Herd of Woody Herman, 
crippled by the loss of many key men, 
still sounded as good as ever. In fact, 
they set an all-time attendance record 
by drawing some 2,000 paid admissions 
to LeSourdsville lake . .. Jazz fans 
were dealt a blow last month when 
disc jockey George White of WCIN was 
forced to drop two of his jazz shows 
and change the third to a “more com- 
mercial type.” He had been one of the 
leaders in the modern music movement, 
having more jazz air time than any 
other dise jockey in southwestern Ohio. 


—dick schaefer 

Toronto 
Town Tavern added the Joe Roland 
group to its summer line-up . . . Local 


trumpet star Herbie Spanier is working 
in New York with pianist Paul Bley. 
Plans include Monday nights at Bird- 
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Sorry 


Inadvertently omitted from the per- 
sonnel of the group Charlie Mingus led 
at the Newport Festival on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, was  vibist Teddy Charles, 
whose playing and composition (The 
Emperor) were important contributions 
to the afternoon session. 





land and a record session with EmArcy 
. . . Former Bostonian Joey Masters, 
who had made Toronto and the Mer- 
cury club his home for the last few 
years, has moved to New York. He is 
working with a trio at the Cafe 59. 
Canadian National exhibition grand- 
stand show, running Aug. 26-Sept. 10, 
has Ed Sullivan as emcee. Show fea- 
tures Four Lads; slapstick comedians 
Willie, West, and McGinty; dancers Al- 
lan and Blanch Lund; comedian David 
Broadfoot, and others, all tied together 
by production numbers with a Canadian 
theme. Finale has Lake Ontario and 
English Channel conqueror Marilyn 
Bell. Choir, orchestra, and dancers do 
a Howard Cable-Jackie Rae production, 
The Lady of the Lake as she is pre- 
sented. 
—roger feather 


Montreal 


The Bix Belair orchestra and the 
Buddy Clayton quartet continue at the 
Bellevue Casino . . . The “Jazz at Its 
Best All-Stars” recording date, orig- 
inally set for August, has been delayed 
one month. That program’s critics panel 
recently selected Stan Getz, the late 
Charlie Parker, and Miles Davis as the 
three best and most requested record- 
ing artists during 1955 ... Steve Gar- 
rick’s band a possible consideration for 
the Kenton Presents label if Abby 
Smollan can swing it. 

Herman Appel’s quartet is at the 
Castle des Monts in Ste. Agathe dur- 
ing |August . . . The seventh edition 
of Fun in the Sun was held at the 
Roost, north of Ste. Agathe in the Lau- 
rentian mountain holiday resort area. 
Jan Bart, Jackie Kahané, and the Per- 
ry Carman trio took part ... Blake 
Sewell’s band has returned to the town 
of Mount Royal town hall to begin an- 
other season of Saturday night dances. 


—henry f. whiston 





Sends Acts Overseas 


Néw York— WOR Artist Bureau’s 
head, Nat Abramson, is donating a 
group of American acts for overseas 
duty} as a replacement for the now de- 
funct USO camp shows. All costs 
(fees, insurance, and welfare pay- 
ments) to talent, with the exception of 
transportation and billeting, which will 
be provided by the U. S. government, 
through the armed forces professional 
entertainment bureau, will be paid for 
by Abramson. 


Down Beat 
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Band Review 





Orrin Tucker, Roberta Linn; 
Palladium, Hollywood 

Tucker, the veteran bandleader who 
did right well for himself right 
through the peak of the swing era 
with a strictly commercial band, is back 
in business with a band generally sim- 
ilar in format to that of his Oh. Johnny 
hit period (brass, reeds, rhythm, and 
strings) but now topped off with a new 
feature. 

This is the addition of a flock of per- 
cussion instruments, for the operation 
of which Tucker carries one extra 
drummer for his regular dance stint 
and two for the television show on 
KTLA on Fridays. 


Elmer Schmidt is spotlighted as - 


soloist on xylophone and vibes, and all 
arrangements are touched up with 
chimes, bells, and various other per- 
cussion effects. 

To some extent, there’s a Sauter- 
Finegan influence, with a notable dif- 
ference—whereas the Sauter-Finegan 
unit is only incidentally, or occasion- 
ally, a dance band, the new Tucker 
band is first, foremost, and always a 
dance band. 

Arrangements, tunes and tempos— 
nothing too slow, nothing too fast—are 
strictly for dancers. Even Tucker’s 
star pianist Jack Melick, who gets 
pretty fancy on the TV show, is essen- 
tially a member of the rhythm sec- 
tion on the dance job. Tucker himself 
does most the vocals. Roberta Linn, 
who gets star billing, is on the stand 
only for radio and telecasts. 

—emge 


George Handy; Birdland, NYC 


AN EVENT of real potential impor- 
tance to jazz took place last month 
when George Handy, best known as 
the arranger for the great Boyd Rae- 
burn band of the 1940s but absent from 
tle modern jazz scene in recent years, 
‘nade his first public appearance as a 
leader. 

During his two-week stint at Bird- 
land, he directed a group in which the 
instrumentation varied as a result of 
some protean doubling. 

The men were Gene Orloff, trumpet 
and viv.in; Dick Sherman, trumpet; 
Billy Byers, trombone; Ray Becken- 
stein, flute and alto; Tommy Mace, 
tenor and oboe; Dave Schildkraut, al- 
to; Danny Bank, baritone; Handy, pi- 
ano; Teddy Kotick, bass, and Osie 
Johnson, drums. 

THOSE WHO CAME thinking they 
had a rendezvous with the man who 
wrote a casual set of light swingers for 
the LP on Label “X” were surprised to 
meet a very different Handy here. 

This unit, which will be represented 
by a later LP on the same label, has a 
whole library of Handy originals which 
he introduces as tone poems. Some of 
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the titles are Maretet, Tender Touch, 
Knobby Knees, Gossamer Sheen, Pulse. 

The intricately woven orchestrations 
reflect many classical influences in the 
arranged passages, and some moments 
suggest Bartok, Stravinsky, and others. 
But improvisation never is discounted, 
and there are three frequently fea- 
tured soloists— Sherman, Byers, and 
Schildkraut—whose contributions pre- 
vent the whole from losing contact with 
jazz. 

Despite tempo changes and a great 
deal of complexity in the writing, the 
music often swings. The violin is in- 
geniously used, usually playing a theme 
while one or two other lines are juxta- 
posed against it contrapuntally. 

THERE WERE TIMES when the 
rhythm seemed logy and the musicians 
were too obviously working at reading 
the music rather than feeling, inter- 
preting, and shading it; this clearly 





could be ascribed to the newness of the 
group, which certainly could have 
loosened up considerably had it been 
together a little longer. 

It speaks well for this music that 
although Handy was alternating with 
Basie on the Birdstand, he managed 
to command the audience’s interested 
attention and earn substantial applause 
after each number. 

Since most his sidemen are the non- 
ambulatory type of Manhattan free- 
lancers, it will be almost impossible for 
Handy to go out of town with a group 
of this kind except perhaps for an oc- 
casional concert date. 


Possibly the appearance of an LP 
featuring this unusual and _ thought- 
provoking library may enable him to 
assemble a similar group at least for 
a few jazz club dates in other cities. 


—leonard feather 
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Meher Publications 


OO | year (26 issues) $7; 
C) RECORD WHIRL (1! year) $2.50 


Second Printing 


The fabulous book about jazz by the men who made it .. . 


“Hear Me Talkin’ to Ya"—edited by Nat Shapiro (of BMI) 
and Nat Hentoff (of DOWN BEAT) 


"—work of considerable substance—even the most perfunctory has the bite of immediacy.” 


“An incredibly rich book that breathes with the vitality of jazz and gives an unparalleled 
insight into just what jazz musicians are like."—Washington Post 
$4.00 at all booksellers .. . but 
only $1.98 
with a subscription to DOWN BEAT 


CJ Send me one copy of “Hear Me Talkin’ to Ya" plus the DOWN BEAT subscription in- 
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2001 Calumet, Chicago 16, lil. 
Please enter my DOWN BEAT subscription 


OC 2 years (52 issues) $12; [ 3 years (78 issues) $16 
order more and 


C) DOWN BEAT plus either [] RECORD WHIRL. or [) JAMBOREE only $8.50 (! year) 
() DOWN BEAT plus RECORD WHIRL plus JAMBOREE all for only $10.00 (. year) 
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—The New Yorker, June 18, 1955 
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aml 


EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS: b—baliroom; h—hotel; 





t—theater; cc—country club; rh—roadhouse; 
Bookin Corp. (Joe Glaser), 745 Fifth Ave., 
W. 57th NY 


pc—private club. 
NYC; AP—Alisbrook-Pumphrey, Richmond, Va.; AT—Abe Tur- 


OAT 


nc—night Ro. cl—cocktail lounge; r—restaurant; 
NYC—New York City; ABC—Associated 


:' GAC—General Artists Corp., RKO re i NYC; JKA—Jack Kurtze Agency, a 
r 


N. qe Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif.; McC—M 


cConkey oe 1780 
ee 598 Madison Ave., NYC; MG—Moe Gale, 


oadway, NYC; MCA—Music Corp. of 
Ol—Orchestras, Inc., c/o Bill 


, 332 S Michigan Ave. Chicago 4, W.; aMa-tog saorchell "Raa 6671 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, 


Calif’: SAG Show Artists Corp., 565 Fifth Ave., 
WA—Willard Alexander, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC; 


Albert, Abbey (Berkeley Carteret) Asbury 
Park, N. J., h; (Statler) Boston, 9/26-11/ 
19, h 

Anthony, Ray (On Tour—South Dakota, Utah) 
GAC 

Back, Will (Utah) Salt Lake City, Utah, h 

Bair, Buddy (Dutch Mill) Lake Delavan, Wis., 
Out 8/28, b; (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Barron, Bive (On Tour) MCA 

Basie, Count (On Tour—Midwest) WA; (Peps) 
Philadelphia, Pa., 9/5-18, nc; (Birdland) 
NYC, 9/22-10/5, nc 

Beneke, Tex (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 

Borr, Mischa (Waldorf-Astoria) NY¥C, h 

Bothie, Russ (Merry Garden) Chicago, b 

Brandwynne, Nat (Malibu Surf) Lido Beach, 
L. 1, Out 8/5, nc; (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, 
In 9/29, 

Brown, Les (On Tour—Midwest) ABC 

Campo, Pupi (Malibu Surf) Lido Beach, L. L., 
9/2-5, ne 

Carle, Frankie (Spokane Interstate Fair) 
Spokane, Wash., 8/26-28 

Cavallaro, Carmen (On Tour—-West Coast) 
MCA 

Carroll, David (Roosevelt) New Orleans, La., 
9/15-10/12, h 

Los Chavales (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, In 10/ 

,h 

Commanders (On Tour—Midwest) WA 

Cross, Bob (St. Anthony) San Antonio, Texas, 
h 


Cugat, Xavier (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, 9/2- 
28, h 
Dorsey, Tommy, Jimmy (Bolero) Wildwood, 


Elgart, Les (Steel Pier) Atlantic City, N. J., 
8/26-9/1, b; (Statler) NYC, 9/9-11/3, h 
Ferguson, Danny (Robert Driscoll) Corpus 
Christi, Texas, h 

Fisk, Charlie (Palmer House) Chicago, h 

Fitzpatrick, Eddie (Mapes) Reno, Nev., h 

Flanagan, Ralph, Chippewa Lake, Ohio, 8/26- 
9/1; (On Tour—East) GAC 

Foster, Chuck (Peabody) Memphis, Tenn., 8/ 
29-10/9, h 

Garber, Jan (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

George, Chuck (Officers Club) Ellsworth Air 
Force Base, Rapid City, 8. D., Out 9/11, pe 

ag . amen (Weekapaug Inn) Weekapaug, 

ys « 

Hampton, Lionel (Moulin Rouge) Las Vegas, 
Nev., Out 8/29, nc 

Harris, Ken (El Rancho) Sacramento, Calif., 
yy oe. nc; (Statler) Buffalo, N. Y., 9/30- 

/20 

Hefti, XS (On Tour) WA 

Herman, Weody (On Tour) ABC 

Howard, Eddy (Aragon) Chicago, Out 98/11, 
b; (Roosevelt) NYC, 9/26-11/3, h 

Hudson, Dean (Cavalier) Virginia Beach, Va., 
8/26-9/5, h; (On Tour—Texas) 9/10-10/1, 
MCA 

Hunt, Pee Wee (Crest) Detroit, Mich., Out 
8/28, cl; (On Tour—Midwest) GAG 

‘Jerome, Henry (Edison) NYC, h 

Jurgens, Dick (Elitch’s Garden) Denver, Colo., 
Out 9/6 

Kaye, Sammy (Coloseum Exhibition Hall) 
Quebec City, Canada, 9/2-10 

Kenton, Stan (On Tour—East) GAC 

ee re (Statler) Detroit, Mich., 9/12- 


Buddy 
Out 8/28, b 
LaSalle, a, (Statler) Washington, D. C., 
9/22-11/19, 
Lewis, Ted ‘Desert Inn) Las Vegas, Nev., Out 
8/29, nc; (Riverside) Reno, Nev., 9/1- 12, h 
Lombardo, Guy (Desert Inn) Las Vegas, Nev., 
In 9/27, ne 


Long, rer A (Steel Pier) Atlantic City, N. 
J., 9/6-11 

McGrane, ~thy (Radison) Minneapolis, Minn., h 

Mcintyre, Hal (Roosevelt) New Orleans, La., 
Out 9/14, h 

McKinley, Ray (On Tour—East) GAC 


Marterie, Ralph (Steel Pier) Atlantic City, 
N. J., 9/2-5, b; (Meadowbrook) Cedar Grove, 
N,  # 9/10- ll, b 


(Dutch Mill) Delavan, Wis., 
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NYC; UA—Universal Attractions, 2 Park Ave., NYC; 


WMA—William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, NYC: 





Martin, Freddy (Mitchell Corn Palace) Mitch- 
ell, 8 D., 9/18-24 

Masters, Frankie (Conrad Hilton) Chicago, h 

May Band, Billy; Sam Donahue, Dir. (On 
Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Melba, Stanley (Pierre) NYC, h 

Mooney, Art (On Tour—East) GAC 

Moreno, Buddy (Riviera) Lake Geneva, Wis.. 
Out $/4, ne 

Morgan, Russ (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Morrow, Buddy (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Mozian, Roger King (On Tour—DBast) GAC 

bors, Paul (Shamrock) Houston, Texas, 

In 9/156, h 

Noble, Ray (On Tour—England) MCA 

Pastor, Tony (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Peeper, Leo, Lake Delavan, Wis., 8/30-9/4 

an, Teddy (Flamingo) Las Vegas, Nev., 


a ~ (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev 
Purcell, Tommy (Roosevelt) NYC, In cae, h 
Reed, Tommy (Muehlebach) Kansas Oity, Mo., 


Regis, ww (Beverly Hills) Los Angeles, Out 
11/12, 

Rudy, ‘orate (On a tae pies GAC; (Ar- 
agon) Chicago, In 9/10, b 

Sauter-Finegan (On Tour) WA 

Sonn, Larry (On Tour—New York Territory) 
MCA 

Spitainy, Phil (Steel Pier) Atlantic City, N. 
J., Out 8/27, b; (State Fair) Syracuse, N. 
Y., 9/3-10 

Spivak, Charlie (On Tour—Chicago Territory) 
MCA 


Straeter, Ted (Plaza) NYC, In 9/15, h 
Sudy, Joseph (Statler) Hartford, Conn., In 


9/29, h 

ornhill, Clande (On Tour—East) GAC 
aples, Bud (Tower Club) Hot Springs, 
Ark., ne 


Watkins, Sammy (Statler) Detroit, Mich., Out 
9/11, h; (Statler) Cleveland, Ohio, In 9/12, h 

Weems, Ted (Indiana State Fair) Indianap- 
olis, Ind., 9/3-9; (On Tour—Texas) 9$/12- 
30, MCA 

Welk, Lawrence (Aragon) Ocean Park, Calif., 
Out 1/5/57, b 

Williams, Billy (Pleasure Pier) Galveston, 


Texas, b . 
York, Frank (Sherman) Chicago, h 


Combos 





Allen, Henry “Red” (Metropole) NYC 

Armstrong, Louis (Mocambo) San Francisco, 
Calif., 8/26-9/1, nc; (Crescendo) Hollywood, 
Calif., $/2-9, nc 

Australian Jazz Quartet (Basin Street) NYC, 
8/26-9/4, ne 

Bel-Aives (Polaris) Fairbanks, Alaska cl 

Blakey, Art (Beehive) Chicago, 9/2-15, nc 

Bonnemere (Paradise) Atlantic City, N. J., 
Out 9/5, ne 

Boyd, Bobby (Beachcomber) Wildwood, N. J., 
Out 9/10, ne 

Brown, Charles (On Tour) 9/1-11, SAC; (Glea- 
son's) Cleveland, Ohio, 9/12-18, nc 

Brubeck, Dave (Basin Street) NYC, 8/26-9/4, 


ne 

Cadillacs (On Tour) SAC 

Campbell, Choker, Idlewild, Mich., Out 9/5 

Candido (Mac's Mambo Inn) Atlantic City, 
N. J., Out 9/5, nc 

Carroll, Barbara (Town Tavern) Toronto, 
Canada, 8/29-9/10, nc 

Cavanaugh, Page (Congress) St. Louis, Mo., 
9/2-24, h 

Charles, Ray (Palms) eoaoneate, Fia., 9/5-18, 
ne; (On Tour—South) 

Charley & Ray (On Tour) SAC 

Charms (On Tour) SAC 

Clark, Billy (On Tour—South) SAC; (Palms) 
Hallandale, Fia., In 9/19, nc 

Clovers (On Tour) SAC 

Cole, Cozy (Metropole) NYC 

Condon, Eddie (Condon’s) NYC, nc 





Bante Trio (Chatterbox) Seaside Heights, N. 


i me 
Davis, Bill (Cotton) Atlantic City, N. J., Out 
9/5, nc; (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N, Y., 9/27- 


10-2, ne 

Davis, Eddie (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N. Y., 9/13- 
19, nec 

Davis, Johnny (Officers Club) Chateau La 
mothe, France, pe 

Davis, Miles (Blue Note) Philadelphia, Pa., 
9/5-10, ne 

Dixon, Floyd (On Tour—South) SAC; (Glea- 
son’s) Cleveland, Ohio, 9/12-18, nc 

Doggett, Bill (On Tour) SAC 

Domino, Fats (Showboat) Philadelphia, Pa., 
9/5-10, nc; (On Tour—South) SAC 

Dominoes (Surf) Wildwood, N. J., Out 9/10, 


ne 

Fields, Herbie (Surf) Wildwood, N. J., Out 
9/10, ne 

Five Keys (Gleason's) Cleveland, Ohio, 8/31 
9-6, ne 

Four of Clubs (Chanute Air Force Base) 
Rantoul, Ill., Out 9/5, pe; (Berghoff Gar 
dens) Ft. Wayne, Ind., 9/6-19, ne 

Four Tunes (El! Cortez) Las Vegas, Nev., 8/ 
25-9/21, nec 

Gardner, Don (Beachcomber) Seaside Heights, 
N. J., ne 

Gardner, Lynn Cimbnacy Club) Binghamton, 
N. Y., Out 8/28, 

Garner, Erroll (eardt’e) Hollywood, Calif., 
Out 9/5, ne 

Getz, Stan (Olivier’s) Washington, D. C., 9/5 
10, ne 

Gibbs, Terry (Rouge Lounge) River Rouge, 
Mich., 8/29-9/5, cl 

Gillespie, Dizzy (Tia Juana) Baltimore, Md., 
Out 8/28, nc; (On Tour—JATP) 9/15-10/1, 
SAC 

Guitar Slim (Gleason's) Clevelan@, Ohio, 9/19 
25, ne 

Herman, Lenny (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev.. 
Out 9/19, ne 

Holmes, Alan (Roosevelt) NYC, h 

Hope, Lynn (Esquire) Wildwood, N. J., Out 
9/7, nc; (Showboat) Philadelphia, Pa., 9/12- 
24, ne 

Howard, Phil (Beck's) Hagerstown, Md., r 

Iverson, Hal (Delavan Gardens) Delavan, Wis., 
Out 9/5, b; (Club Normandy) Mishawaka, 
Ind., In 9/8, rh 

Johnny & Joyce (Manor House) Terre Haute, 
Ind., 

J. J. Johnson-Kai Winding (Birdland) NYC, 
Out 8/31, ne; (Cotton) Cleveland, Ohio, 9/5 
ll, ne 

Jordan, Louis (On Tour—Texas) GAC 

Kerry Pipers (Tony Mart’s Lounge) Somers 
Point, N. J., Out 9/11, cl 

Land, Sonny (Trading Post) Houston, Texas, 


Out 9/20, pe 

McLawler, Sarah (Flamingo) Pittsburgh, Pa., 
In 9/12, ne 

Mayo, Frank (Manor) Wildwood, N. J., Out 
9/5, h 


Milburn, Amos (On Tour—South) SAC; 
(Palms) Hallandale, Fla., 9/19-25, ne 

Modern Jazz Quartet (Blue Note) Philadel 
phia, Pa., 9/12-17, ne 

Monte, Mark (Plaza) NYC, In 9/15, h 

Moonglows (On Tour—East) SAC 

Mulligan, Gerry (Loop) Cleveland, Ohio, 8/29 
9/4, cl; (Storyville) Boston, Mass., 9/7-18, nc 

Nocturnes (Roosevelt) NYC 

Parker, Howard (Owl Cafe) Glenwood Springs. 
Colo., ne 

Peri, Bill (Pump Club) Pensacola, Fla., nc 

Quinichette, Paul (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N. Y.. 
9/13-19, ne 

Restum, Willie (Rainbow Room) York, Pa., 
9/12-17, nc 

Rey, Alvino (Harrah's) Lake Tahoe, Nev., 
Out 9/20, ne 

Rico, George (Stage Coach) Elko, Nev., nc 

Roach, Max-Clifford Brown (Loop) Cleveland 
Ohio, 9/12-18, cl 

Rocco, Buddy (Hoffman Beach House) Point 
Pleasant Beach, N. J., ne 

Roth, Don (Shawnee Inn) Shawnee-on-Dela 
ware, Pa., Out 9/11, h 

Salt City Five (Club Al-Jo) Mt. Ephraim. 
N. J,, 9/27-10/9, ne 

Schaff, Murray (Bolero) Wildwood, N. J., Out 
9/5, ne 

Sharon, Ralph (Congress) St. Louis, Mo., 9/27- 
10/2, h 

Shearing, George (Embers) NYC, Out 9/2, nc; 
oe Tavern) Toronto, Canada, 9/12- 

» me 

Shirley, Don (Colonial Tavern) Toronto, Cana- 
da, Out 8/27, ne 

Smith, Johnny (Blue Note) Chicago, 9/14-26, 
ne 

Smith, Somethin’ (Three Rivers Inn) Syracuse 
N. Y., 8/29-9/4, ne 

Spence Twins (1042 Club) Anchorage, Alaska, 
Out 9/15, ne 

Stevens. Sammy (Chez Jay) Estes Park, Colo., 
Out 9/5, ne 

Stitt, Sonny (Beehive) Chicago, 9/16-28, nc 


Sutton, Ralph (Grand View) Columbus, Ohio, 
8/27-9/13, ne 


Taylor, Billy (Hickory House) NYC, Out 9/18, 
el 
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THIRTY CENTS PER WORD 
MINIMUM TEN WORDS 


Classified 


Section 


REMITTANCE M ACCOMPANY COPY 
NT NAME. ADDRE TY AND STATE 
LINE’ 5 WEEKS PRIOR TO PUBLICATION 
BOX NUMBER SERVICE: 50c EXTRA 





ARRANGEMENTS 


music COPYING, songs transposed, orchestra- 
tion. Herbert Carpenter, 4604 S. Oakenwald 
Ave., Chicago 15. 














COMBOS!! Full sounding arrangements written 
especially for your instrumentation of: Trum- 
pet, Tenor, Alto, Rhythm, or Trumpet, Trom- 
bone, Tenor, Rhythm or Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, 
Trombone, Rhythm. (Bary Optional). Arrang- 
ing Service, 384 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


AT LIBERTY 


VIOLINIST—Experienced can fake or read. Good 
tone. Write Box 736, Down Beat, 2001 Calu- 
met, Chgo., Ill. 


FOR SALE 


et COATS, DOUBLE BREASTED SHAWL 
$2. SINGLE BREASTED $7. TUXEDO TROU- 
SERS "$4. CALE 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, 
iLL. 

















FENDER ELECTRIC BASS. Guitar Style. Like 
new. $295 Ed MeMay, 1597 York Ave. St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


TIMBALES: Chrome, or Copper. With stand, 
sticks, cowbell, holder. $44.95. Money Back 
Guarantee. Order now. Milton Arfin, 1712 
Nostrand, Breokiya 26, N. 


HELP <n 


EARN MONEY in your spare time. Representa- 
tives wanted to sell Down Beat and other 
magazines Box HR, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chgo. 











MUSICIANS, all chairs. Traveling Orchestra 
Box 707 Down Beat, 2001 Calumet, Cage. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWING PIANO-BY MAIL, 30 self-teaching lessons 
$3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. PHIL 
BRETON PUBLICATION P. O. BOX 1402, 
Omaha 8, Neb. 














§. ORCHESTRA STATIONERY 5. Business 
cards, placards, Samples. Jerry's P. O. Box 
664, Pettstown, Pa. 


WRITE SONGS??? Read ‘‘Songwriter’s Review” 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19, 
25c copy; $2 year. 





PRINTING! REASONABLE PRICES! FREE 
ESTIMATE! Sebastian, 10934-M Hamlin 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


EXPERT REVISION of Songs and Poems. Reason- 
able Fees. Rebecca Welty Dunn, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 


SONGWRITERS—The world’s greatest song pro- 
motion agency offers its members free promo- 
tion on accepted songs. Write for free bro- 
chure. M-O-S-S Inc., One East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


23,000 COMEDY LINES, bits, parodies, routines! 
Free Catalog. Write: ROBERT ORBEN, 73-11 
A BOULEVARD, BAYSIDE 64, NEW 
YORK. 




















SONGWRITERS! Music composed, arranged, 
printed, recorded. ALL WORK GUARAN. 
TEED, Information FREE. Five Star Music 
Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 





Classified Section 


MISCELLANEOUS 
(Continued) 


NEW UNIQUE INVENTION. Play the fascinat- 
ing Marimba with electrical keyboard. May be 
attached to piano, organ or separate stand. 
Gives that Latin touch, Write Box 36, Albany, 
Calif. 

SOUND ABSORBING ENCLOSURE to fit your in- 
strument. Practice in your apartment or hotel. 
Free Trial. Write for details, state instru- 
ment. Acousti-Practice Co., Box 2248, Cleve- 
land 9, Ohio. 


SONGWRITERS! Protect your Ideas! Hold all 
songs, poems. Write for safe, correct pro- 
cedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 W. 

56th St.. N. Y. 19, N. Y 


7 RECORDS 


SALE—1000 rare records—sweet, Jazz, Free list. 
R. Kinkle, 636 South Rotherwood, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


FREE CATALOG—Hard-to-get JAZZ RECords. 
. Rose—211 E. 15, NYC 

















* WHERE T0 GO 4 





CHICAGO AREA 


August I7 to August 28 
Count Basie and His Big Band 
(1955 World Jazz Critics Poll Winner) 
Aug. 3! to Sept. I! Dixieland Festival 
Bob Scobie's Frisco Band & The Salty Dogs 
Wednesday thru Sunday: from 9 pm on 
Special Sunday Matinee: § - 7 pm 








BLUE NOTE 3 N. CLARK ST. 
Dancing 
Wed.—Fri.—Sat.—Sun. 


Friday Sept. 23 thru Sunday Sept, 25 
Ralph Marterie 
MELODY MILL 
2401 So. Despiaines 
North Riverside, Ill. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES AREA 
HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
st ge All-Stars 
CONCERTS 
Wed. thru Sat. 9 to 2 a.m. 
Continuous Sun. Cen 2:30 p.m. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 


30 Pier Ave., Hermosa Beach 
No Admission 7 No Minimum 


THE STROLLERS 
27 Locust — Long Beach, Calif. 
Appearing nightly: 
THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 
“The Modern Sound You Must Hear" 























Bop Glasses 
$2. 25 Pair 


Clear or 
m —s' dies) 
en ies 
Case Free Brown or Black Frames 
Hand Make Cotten! Frame Bop Giasses $3.50 
& String Tles...........0-00--..$1.00 ea. 
suerens SALES CO e 4 D 
65 E. 14th St. Grockins 30, Y. 
C.0.0.'s accepted in U. S. only 














Exclusive Photos 
BANDS IN ACTION 

Action pictures of all name leaders, musicians, 
vocalists, Exclusive candids! Guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. 25¢ each; § for $1. 

ARSENE STUDIOS 

756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

Glossy, 8x10. Unobtainable elsewhere. 











MUSICIANS 


FOR GUITAR 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS FOR 
GUITAR. 744 chords in diagram and 





notation (by Norman Elliott).......... 75 
362—-GUITAR RUNS. Modern technique for 
improvisation on all chords ooo we 


42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as well 
as musical notation. Also includes cor- 
rect fingering, guitar breaks and trans- 
posing instructions 

346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR GUI- 
TAR. Modern double and triple string 


solo technique and how to apply it 75 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and how 

to use them. 660 = nm chords, dia- 

grams, fingerings on 50 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Professional 

SD. © ccucecwethoceurtsesen ace 








FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


O1—CHORD CHART, 132 popular sheet music 

GD dknecuccacdosvsceecees 50 
43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 
How to use chords as fill-ins, background 

for correct improvising, etc. ....... .$1.50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 

b cape the capacity for memorizing mu- 50 
959—SiGHT READING TECHNIQUE. A tested 
og method that will improve your 

a ninns aneibin neh ane 50 
52—HOW 10 HARMONIZE MELODIES. The 
principles of improvising correct harmonic 

progressions for any mel 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords. A chord index lo- 
cates many jazz phrases for any chord 

combinations : - $1.00 
365—ADD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 mod 
ern two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 

chords 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, ‘chart 
* ro = may be used in place of 

r major, minor, and 7th chords .50 
902 PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typical 

e-bop examples in al! popular keys 50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. New style 
blues ss for all treble clef in- 

SE 233 dd debhndoaniveesowas 75 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. Modern 
themes with ad-lib take-offs. For all 
treble clef instruments (chord symbols 


included) 

16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full annie, 
theory and many examples..... 1 

907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE “SONGS. In- 
structions in finding more modern sub- 
stitute — for conventional sheet mu- 


eG x ad dndncseasibebics ce 75 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explanation 

and illustration of the modern atonal 

Ne GN wan ennch cedecncocensés 50 








FOR PIANO 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting, different harmonizations of all 
the best known all-time hits.......... $1.00 
—— CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
ANO. How to transform sheet music 
aan into modern extended chord posi: 00 


CT icatiuhe++xeemeeceeeceeane 50 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 
I MID can cc cnanscteed vee 50 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full ex- 
planation and examples of this modern 
piano a including a blockchord har- 
Nea: $1.00 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
right hand. Modern runs to fit the most 


used chord combinations ............ 50 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 
hand in all popular keys............ 50 


354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
= fourth chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 

iords in modern jazz piano styling. 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad- 
~ jazz phrases to fit the most used 

SOOPER GC? 50 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
How to play off-beat bop piano back- 

SEY 240,00¢46400s-0040sh0uCeabree 50 





Money Back Guarantee on Everything 
FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio ine, 
421-D Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 
































TO INTRODUCE YOU TO T 
TRUE HIGH 


10 Masterpieces 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 
BACH 


Without any obligation ever to buy a 

COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! record from the Musical Masterpiece 

. . Yes! All works complete on Two EXTRA Society — now or later — you can 
Micrander Schreier at the Organ of Qs Long-Playing High-Fidelity Discs. 

the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 


obtain all the advantages of a Trial 
CHOPIN se 


Membership. 
.» Opus 66 


Robert Gold sand, Pianis st 


MOZART a 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch.,Otto Ackermann,Cond. Take 
Why We Make This Amazing Offer 


iis RA ee owe aa all 10 We want you to hear the exciting perform- 


H ances ... the sensitive interpretations ... 
The Academic Festival for just : ; ~ Boas 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting one dollar! the amazing high fidelity of our recordings! 


E Performed by world renowned artists and 


orchestras .. . reproduced with a tonal 
fidelity covering the entire range of human 
Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, Opus 78 
Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


hearing from 50 to 15,000 cycles! Custom 


pressed on noise free vinylite! Even if you 
Night on Bald Mountain 


do not have a high fidelity player you can 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., Walter Goehr, Conducting 


appreciate the difference. 


ith your 10 Masterpieces you receive 
a valuable Trial Membership — with no 
Concerto in C for Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
H. Sevenstern and F. Hausdoerfer, Trampeters, 


obligation to buy any record ever. Future 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch. Otto Ackermann, Cond. 


selections will be described in advance. You 


may try any of these free of charge, and you 
don’t have to keep those you try. Play them 
The Roman Carnival 
Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, Cond. 


first, and read their interesting music notes. 
tr them But pay only for those you keep at the 
y Member's low price of just $1.65 per 334% 
, ; -until AFTER RPM disc, containing about 40 minutes of 
mene = gn music. A saving of 40% off the usual retail 
Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Ackermann, Cond. 


price. Think of the exciting record collec- 
yours AREF 


tion you can build at such a trifling cost. 
Mail Coupon Now 
— ati > aq is Th t ‘ ~ . 
} dy oy eee ype disappointment. Mail coupon — without 
Sorcerer's Apprentice 
Utrecht Symphony, Hupperts, Cond. 


HE MIRAC 
Fi 


DELITY 


OW you can get a real start on a com- 
plete high-fidelity record collection 
without risking a penny. Take these TEN 
great masterpieces — audition them FREE 
for 5 days in your own home. And if you 
decide to keep them, pay NOT $1 each but 
$1 for ALL TEN! You would have to pay 
many dollars at retail prices for recordings 
of equal quality. 








This offer may soon be withdrawn. Avoid 
to the valuable music anno- | money and get ALL TEN MASTERPIECES 
—— eooorens Some for ONLY $1.00! The Musical Masterpiece 
—= Be ap sn Selection, | Society, Dept. 111-9, 43 West Glst Street, 


New York 23, N.Y. 
INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED! 


“The recording is of such perfection it seems to 
bring the artists into your living room’ 

~- Glorious Sounds, Amsterdam, Holland 
“The discs can be recommended without reserva- 
tion to record lovers’' — The Action, Zurich, Swiss. 
“Excellent series of records’’ 








MAIL COUPON — NO MONEY — NOW — The Saturday Review, New York 


THE MUSICAL MASTERPIECE SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 111-9 
I 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Rush me recordings of the 10 Masterpieces for 
I 5 days FREE trial, and enroll me as Trial Mem- 
l ber. After 5 days I'll return discs or send only 
$1.00 plus few cents shipping as payment in full. 
| Il am not obligated to buy any recordings. I 
am to receive advance notice of future monthly 
i selections, and may audition any of these free 
| of charge. I may reject any recording before or 
after I receive it, and may cancel trial member- 
| ship at any time. For future selections I decide 
to keep, I will pay the Member's low price of 
I only $1.65 plus a few cents for shipping per 
I long- -playing 33 1/3 RPM disc. A saving of 40% 
i off the usual retail price! 


LIMIT: Only one trial package per customer. 


Address 


eons ..-. State 
a. See 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 


“The beautiful reproduction is a great merit of the 
Society'’ — The Evening Post, Frankfurt, W. Germ. 
Uncommonly fine, even for these days of technical 
yr : — Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. 














